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Author's preface 



This study has been commissioned by the European Trairung Foundation* Its aim is to analyse 
developments in the Hungarian vocational education system over the past ten years, describe 
achievements and outline future possibilities and potential. 

The study is intended to inform international and domestic fora and professionals bn the 
relationship between vocational education and trairung and the labour market, the progress 
achieved and the challenges facing vocational education and training in Hungary. 

The European Training Foundation has also commissioned similar comprehensive studies in the 
other partner countries. All of these follow the structure drawn up by the Foundation. The use of a 
uniform structure for the study has enabled international comparability and the identification of 
common problems and results. It is proposed, therefore, that those who would like to have a more 
comprehensive view of the vocational education and training and labour policies and structures in 
Central and Eastern European countries should review all of these studies. 

Each of the studies, including the Hungarian study, has been prepared by the relevant National 
Observatory. In Hungary, the National Observatory operates within the National Institute of 
Vocational Education, which is by far the most important institution dealing with vocational 
education and training. Further information pertaining to the material presented in this study may 
be obtained from the Hungarian National Observatory, the e-mail address of which is 
obscrvat@nive.hu. 

This study was prepared in the autumn of 1999 and during the first weeks of 2000. During this 
period, Hungary got over most of the "acquis screening" phase of the accession negotiations with 
the European Union. The education and vocational education and training chapter has been closed, 
on an interim basis, for a year and a half and the education system has been classified as suitable for 
a future Member State. 

The National Development Plan was prepared while the study was being carried out. However, the 
official drafts of that Plan had not been finalised, so their contents could not be incorporated into the 
study. Nevertheless, numerous elements that will probably be included in the National 
Development Plan have been integrated into the various chapters. 

During the period covered by the study, there were four particularly important developments in the 
area of education and training: 

■ the modernisation of the qualification structure; 

■ the introduction of a comprehensive quality assurance system in the education and training 
sector; 

■ the increased integration of disadvantaged groups; and 

a the development of the theme of the transparency of vocational qualifications to support the free 
movement of labour. 

Each of the four themes has been described and elaborated in detail in the relevant chapters. 
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The year 2000 is the last year of the period of economic and political reforms. Privatisation has been 
practically completed and state ownership has shrunk to the percentage considered acceptable in 
Western European countries. The rate of unemployment has declined to below the European Union 
average. The economy has been integrated into the western system to a very considerable extent, as 
was indicated by the modest effect of the Russian crisis on the growth of the economy of Hungary, 
which was about twice as high as the European Union average. Inflation used to be one of the most 
severe problems but by 1999 it had declined to 10%, while the rate forecast for 2000 is between 7% 

and 8%. 

The 1999 Country Report on Hungary, prepared by the European Union, stated that most of the 
accession criteria had been met. Nevertheless, the report drew attention to shortfalls in the areas of 
environmental protection and the social integration of the Romany minority. The latter has serious 
implications for education and training as well as for other sectors. Therefore, the study deals with 
this area in a little more detail and also provides some historical perspective. A Phare programme is 
expected to be launched to improve the level of schooling among the Romany population, which 
numbers about 500,000 and is about 5% of the population of Hungary. 

Hungary Is celebrating the lOOfl* anniversary of the establishment of the Hungarian state, at a time 
when one of its traditional public adnunistration units - the county system - is undergoing 
significant transformation. The primary reason for this change is accession to the European Union. 
In terms of inhabitants, the sizes of the counties in Hungary fall below the 15-2 million required for 
a European Union NUTS 2 region. The process commenced in 1995 with the creation of the 
legislative background. After much debate, what is emerging is a system which would have new 
territorial units, based on 'statistical regions' and comprising about three counties each, interposed 
between the county and national levels of government. This process of decentralisation will, 
undoubtedly, be one of the most important tasks that Hungary will have to deal with in the next few 
years. 

It is in this context that the need for technical expertise and expert advice to support human resource 
development at a regional level emerges. This will be a priority area of future activity for the 
Hungarian National Observatory. 

In mar.y respects, 1 January 2000 is an important turning point. On the one hand, a seven-year 
progr;imme, Phare 2000, will be launched. At the same time, two other preaccession programmes?, 
ISPA and SAPARD, will get underway and will have European Union support. The Leonardo da 
Vinci programme, which has given the most support to vocational education and training to date, 
will also commence its second phase in the year 2000. 

The elements outlined above all go to show that, while the accession process has progressed 
significantly, Hungary will have a lot of opportunities and room for further development and a 
significant level of resources to take advantage of them. 

The area of vocational education and training has been developing quite successfully over recent 
years and there are no major problems or obstacles. However, the level of teachers' earnings is a 
major problem in the education system at the moment. Tlie problem is especially serious for 
vocational teachers, as is evidenced by the large numbers of teachers leaving the profession. This 
trend may eventually lead to a substantial decline in the standards of education. The problem of low 
pay is not confined to teachers, but is characteristic of the whole of the civil service sector. The 
solution to it, therefore, is not within the competence of the Ministry of Education. However, since 
the problem cannot bo regarded as a technical/ professional issue, this study does not go beyond 
establishing tlie facts on the matter. 
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Executive summary 



The transition to a modern market economy was successfully accomplished during the past decade. 
The restructuring of the vocational education system was an intrinsic part of this process. The 
dramatic deaease in in-company training in the early 1990s Hungary resulted in a further 
strengthening of the theoretical character of vocational education. With few exceptions, central and 
local training programmes leading to vocational qualifications recognised by the state and the 
practical component of professional examinations have a. theoretical orientation. The establishment 
of a balance between the thecretical and practical components of vocational education, in accordance with the 
needs of the labour market is a priority task for the coming years. 

One of the positive side effects of the socio-economic transition was the emergence of the complex 
idea of human resources development. The transition process was successful within the scliool-based 
education system. However, in the field of adult education outside the school-based education 
system, vocational education and training in Hungary is faced with significant challenges. The 
Hungarian economy requires a highly qualified and flexible labour force, able to develop new skills 
and competencies in line with changing needs. To achieve this however, a continuing vocational 
training system, which ensi-res continuing education and training opportunities through the support 
of short-course programmes tailored to individual needs which build on existing knowledge, must 
be created. The other important area in human resources development is the increased integration of 
disadvantaged groups into vocational education and training. The Hungarian vocational education 
and training system may have concentrated on so.ne groups to the relative neglect of others. The 
future development of the system should concentrate on the oevelopment of education forms 
facilitating the labour market integration of the 'losers' in the transition process, that is, people in their 
50s and other people disadvantaged in the labour market. It should also ensure equal opportunities in 
access to education and training for people living in remote rural areas. The development of opat and 
distance learning is one very effective way of achieving this. 

In Hungary, there is a legal and institutional background providing for the active involvement of the 
social partners in the development of vocational education and training. However, taking the 
development of the qualification structure as an example, it must be said that most of the nearly 1,000 
vocational qualifications recognised by the state have been included in the National Register of 
Vocational Qualifications, not on the proposal of the social partners, but on that of the relevant 
ministry. This undesirable situation could be changed by improved discussion between vocational 
education policy-makers and the social partners and by establishing more effective information systems. 
Taking the initiative is, of course, a governmental responsibility, but there is a need for more 
seminars of an informative nature and for more research projects. There is an additional need to 
nominate experts or a group of experts in the field who would be responsible for keeping in touch 
with companies, professional organisations and schools in the relevant area. Initiatives like these 
c^uld facilitate and support the modernisation work of the National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications. 

The restructuring of the register of qualifications recognised by the stale, the National Register of 
Vocational Qualifications, is currently in process. It seems reasonable to suppose that the kinds of 
Initiatives mentioned above will contribute to the development of the register in the different 
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occupational areas. The process, however, cannot be completed without the development of the 
institutional system. 

In the context of Hungary's accession to the European Union, the international transparency of 
qualifications becomes an area of considerable importance. Since this cannot be achieved from one 
moment to the next, preparations must begin immediately, starting with the development of 
appropriate information systems, which must be established within the institutional structures and 
cover both certificates and the content of training programmes. As far as student mobility is concerned, the 
implementation of the legal requirements of the "European Pathway" is a must. 

The completion of all these tasks vs'ould contribute, not only to Hungary's accession to the European 
Union but, also, to harmonious social and economic progress within the country. 
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1. Political and socio-economic 

backgroimd 



1.1 Economic development 



1.1.1 General trends 



(see the detailed tables in Annex 1) 

Hungary experimented wdth market-type reforms much earlier than other socialist countries. The 
"new economic mechanism", introduced during the late 1960s and speeded up during the 1980s, led 
to substantial progress in establishing a basic legal and institutional framework for a market 
economy. Following the installation of a democratically elected government in 1990, the reform 
process accelerated. The rapid expansion of private enterprises and the creation of joint ventures 
pushed up the private sector share of gross domestic product to over 70%. It now employs more 
than half of the labour force. 

Despite these positive trends, Hungary fell into a deep recession in the first years of the transition 
process and gross domestic product contracted by 17% between 1990 and 1993. Following the 
"transitional recession", growth and performance remained poor because the recovery was initiated 
in conditions of severe external imbalances and the initial stabilisation programme was aborted. The 
current deficit amounted to almost 10% of gross domestic product in 1993 and 1994 and that was 
primarily due to fiscal imbalances of the same order of magnitude. This level of deficit was 
particularly worrying because it occurred against the backdrop of ah already high level of external 



In March 1995, the government began to address these imbalances with a rtrong emergency 
stabilisation programme combined with accelerated structural reforms. The economic package was 
aimed at putting tlie economy on a sustainable path of low-inflationary growth. Wage policy in the 
public sector was tightened and budgetary measures were taken to reverse the deterioration of the 
fiscal balance. 

The stabilisation package was successfully implemented. The budgetary deficit fell from 8.4% of 
gross domestic product in 1994 to about 3.5% in 1996. This adjustment was brought about by an 
impressive reduction in public expenditure, from 61% of gross domestic product in 1994 to 50% in 
1996. In 1997, the general interest payments on accumulated foreign exchange losses of the National 
Bank of Hungary were consolidated. This measure increased the deficit to 4.8% of gross domestic 
product. 

The restraint on wages was equally significant, as is evidenced by the decline in real net wages by 
12% in 1995 and 5% in 1996. This decline in wages, which was coupled with an increase in 
productivity, resulted in sharp gains in external competitiveness. 

The macroeconomic situation improved significantly as a result of the adjustment programme. 
Growth in gross domestic product remained slow in 1995 and 1996, because of a contraction in 
aggregate demand following fiscal tightening, but reached 4.4% in 1997 and even faster rates were 
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expected for 1998 and 1999. Hungary had a population of 10.2 million with a GNP of USD 4,430 per 
person in 1997. The inflation rate declined from 28% in 1995 to 18% in 1997 and 15% in 1998. The 
registered unemployment rate has fallen below 10% of the labour force. . 

The external balance situation also improved significantly. The deficit in the current balance of 
payments was reduced from 9.4% of gross domestic product in 1994 to 2.2% in 1997. Moreover, the 
strengthening of the current balance of payments was accompanied by a significant inflow of 
foreign direct investment, most of wliich was duo to the privatisation of major state assets. Net 
foreign direct investment reached the extraordinary level of 10% of gross domestic product in 1995 
(USD 4.4 bUlion) and 4.0 and 3.4% of gross domestic product in 1996 and 1997 respectively. The 
reduction of the current balance of payment deficit to levels below net foreign direct investment for 
three corisecutive years resulted in a significant decline in net external debt ratios - from 46% of 
gross domestic product in 1994 to 25% in 1997. 

Since 1995, Hungary has made substantial progress in its economic transformation by accelerating 
its privatisation efforts, restructuring enterprises and implementing reforms in the financial sector 
and in the public finances. The privatisation programme for enterprises was virtually completed by 
the end of 1997. The major commercial banks were successfully privatised and their management 
was improved. There were significant improvements in the legal and regulatory framework of the 
financial sector and the government's public finance management also improved. 

The government has expressed its intentions to continue the fiscal consolidation process and the 
implementation of structural reforms in the public sector.^ 




Following a decline in the first quarter of 1999, economic growth recovered and has increased in 
every quarter since then. This process was accompanied by a stabilisation of the external balcmce 
and by declining unemployment. 

Despite the recovery, the rate of economic growth was not as high as in 1998. Gross dom lic 
product was 3.9% higher in the first three quarters of 1999 than in the conesponding period of the 
preceding year. The current growth rate of the Hungarian economy is rapid by international 
standards, prices and exchange rates are reasonably stable and the perception of Hungary in the 
eyes of the investors is considered good. 



1 World Batrk Country Report 1998 
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The rate of inflation declined even faster than planned over an approximate six-month period 
around the turn of 1998/1999. This trend, however, slowed down in the second quarter of 1999 and 
then turned around. The average annual price change, however, is still closer to the lower limit of 
the expected 10-11% annual inflation rate. 

Tlie different sectors of the national economy developed at varying rates durii'',, the first nine 
months of the year. The industry sector made a major contribution to sustaining er.onomic growth at 
a relatively high level despite deteriorating external trade conditions and, indeed, contributed to the 
upswing in those conditions towards the end of the year. The added value of construction inaeased 
faster than the average for all sectors, while the net output of agriculture continued to diminish. 
Growth in the service sector was slower than the overall rate of growth in the national economy. 
Within the service sector there still is a clear difference, in terms of growth rates, between services 
directly associated with production and 'non-commercial' services. While the added value in the 
first group (e.g. commerce, transport, and communication) generally grew vigorously, in the second 
group (e.g. education and health), it fell short of the average. 

The final state of the economy is expected to end up close to the lower limits of the range of growth 
that was forecast originally. The interim processes have made it abundantly clear that the growth 
rate, the balance of payments and the development of prices depend, to a great extent, on the 
international environment and on the efficiency with which Hungary adapts to that environment. 

Even if trends in external trade become more favourable, significantly higher economic growth in 
Hun gar y can be realistically expected only if the following conditiorB are fulfilled. 

■ It is essential that macroeconomic policy instruments be used to maintain a favourable balance of 
payments and to continue the trend towards price stability. This would require allowing 
businesses sufficient flexibility to cope with fluctuations in international growth. At the same 
time, there should be decreased regulation and stricter control of public expenditure. Wherever it 
can have a material influence, government policy on wages and prices should be consistently and 
modestly determined in line with economic circumstances. These are the fundamental bases on 
which it is possible and necessary to create and implement an active and prudent monetary 
policy. 

■ It is also necessary that competitive medium-sized Hungarian enterprises prosper alongside the 
strongest compaiues with strong equity positions in the driving sectors of the economy. To 
achieve this, however, the structural problems of the economy, which are still significant, must be 
resolved within the limits set by the requirements of balanced growth and should become really 
strategic issues of economic policy. 

The prospects of sustained growth in Hungary are much better today than at any time since the 
country's transition to a market economy began. 

1 . 1.2 Privatisation 

The economic policy of the first post-communist government in 1990 pursued three main goals 
simultaneously: privatisation, further liberalisation and stabilisation. Privatisation was intended to 
be relatively quick and based on the sale of state-owned companies on market terms. There were 
three phases in the privatisation process: 

■ 1991-1992, the sale of state-owned enterprises to foreign strategic investors; 

■ 1992-1994, the sale of state-owned enterprises to domestic iiwestors; and 

■ 1994-the present, the sale of public utility and telecommunication companies to foreign firms. 
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In the first phase, enterprises which were, for the most part prosperous, were sold to foreign 
investors, often to multinationals which wanted to establish themselves in the Hungarian market or 
to find strategic positions to enter the Eastern European market. The foreign buyers were often 
attracted by the low labour costs. In the second phase, smaller state-owned companies were sold to 
Hungarian investors. The government also supported workers' share ownership with preferential 
loans. In the third phase, the public utility companies, which were often state monopolies, were sold 
to big foreign firms. 

At the beginning of 1990, there were 1,860 state-owned enterprises. In August 1998, there were 228 
companies with state ownership. The book value of the property portfolio of the State Property 
Holding Company was HUF 601 billion (approximately USD 2.74 billion). Almost the half of this 
(HUF 277.5), is still to be sold. 



1.2 Regional development 

In Hungary, there are nineteen counties plus the capital, Budapest. For the purposes of this study, it 
is bejtter to talk about regions rather than counties, organising adjoining counties into the following 
seven regions: 

Rl: Central Hungary: Budapest and Pest county. 

R2: Central Transdanubia: Fej6r, Kom&rom«£sztergom and Veszpr^m counties. 

R3: Western Transdanubia: Gyor-Sopron-Moson, Vas and Zala counties. 

R4: Southern Transdanubia: Baranya, Smogy and Tolna counties. 

R5: Northern Hungary: Borsod-Abaiij-Zempl^n, Heves and Ndgr&d counties. 

R6: Northern Great Plain: (central part of Eastern Hungary): Hajdii-Bihaf, Szabolcs-SzatmAr-Bereg 

and J^z*Nagykun-Szolnok counties. 

R7: Southern Great Plain: (southern part of Eastern Hungary): B^cs-Kiskun, B6k6s and 
CsongrAd counties. 

Chart 1.2 Sectoral employment shares by region 1998 
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Within the framework of accession to tlae European Union, it is obvious that particular action 
programmes could be carried out only through harmonised regional policy. Human resource 
development plays an increasingly significant role in regional development policy. Several projects 
have been implemented in this field. The population of a ''European Union NUTS 2 region" is 1.5 - 2 
million people. Thei-e are different types of regions: 

■ a planning-statistical region is made up of several adjoining counties, and is a continuous planning 
and statistical regional unit; 

■ a development region is made up of one county or several counties, or the administrative areas they 
cover, which form a regional unit from a social, economic or environmental point of view; 

■ a special region is made up of one county or several counties, or the administrative areas they 
cover, which form a regional unit from a social, economic or environmental point of view and 
whose development is considered significant from the national viewpoint or to advance other 
objectives determincO by law (e.g., the capital agglomeration, a special tourist area, a nature 
reserve, or a cross-border or other unique area). 

The 1996/XXI Act takes into consideration European Union regional policy and general European 
Union principles. 

The European dimensions of the Act are: 

■ promotion of the incorporation of Hungary into European Union regional polic\' in tiie 
framework of international co-opcration; 

■ utilisation of the mutual advantages of regional co-operation; 

■ promotion of the harmonised development of cross-border regions, with special regard to the 
disadvantaged cross-border regions; and 

B the provision of assistance for regional development activities that further European integration 
and innovation. 

The Act establishes the following executive institutions. 

Sii^The National Regional Development Council 

The Council participates in the implementation of regional development and rural 
development-related government activities and makes decision on issues arising from Act. 

Local Government Regional Development Associations 

According to the Act, the Boards of Representatives of local government authorities are entitled to 
establish a legally-based regional development association in order to harmonise the 
development of the different parts of the region, to create common regional development 
programmes and to provide common funding for the support of development projects. 

^The County Regional Development Council 

The Council is charged with harmonising the development policies of the government with those 
of local governments, their regional development associations and the economic organisations 
operating in the county. 

^The Regional Development Council 

The County Regional Development Councils are entitled to establish regional development 
councils in order to implement cerl^^in cross-county regional development activities. 
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The Act establishes two Regional Development Councils; the Bu(^apest Agglomeration 
Development Council; and the Balaton Development Council. 

These will take part in the formulation of regional development policy, in the preparation of 
regional plans and other common regional development activities. 

In the future, these councils shall be expected to be responsible for the human resource and 
political elements of regional development activities. 

The retraining of employees in institutions which are active in rural development was given 
particular attention in 1999. The new government's programme focused on rural development and 
it was in this context that the Goverrunent established the Ministry of Agriculture and Rural 
Development. 

Other regional development plans are designed to ensure that Hungary achieves the desired level of 
decentralisation by the turn of the millennium. Among the most essential elements in these plans is 
the relocation of R&D activity to areas other than Budapest. Within the framework of this 
programme, irmovation centres should be set up across the whole country. These centres should 
possess appropriate production and intellectual skills and be inter-linked so that they are able to 
promote economic growth, restructuring and the renewal of rural areas and towns. They should also 
promote social development in a number of areas and could adopt a conscious development policy. 

To prepare for accession to the European Union, the Government has set up an Integration Strategy 
Committee with the aim of analysing the present situation and addressing the tasks ahead. 

The Secretary of State for Integration has set up over forty European Integration Interdepartmental 
Committees. Their tasks are to scrutinise legislation and prepare for legal harmonisation and for the 
Incorporation and adoption of the “ acquis communitaire". 

Vocational education and training features highly in the work of several working committees - free 
movement of labour, youth training, sport and mutual recognition of qualifications. 



1.3 Demography 

(see the detailed tables in Annex 2) 

In line with the general European trend, the total population of Hungary is gradually declining. 
Although the current population is 10.044 million, forecasts are that, within the space of 2-3 years, it 
will fall to below 10 million. Since 1997, there has been a continuous annual fall of 0.4% in the total 
population. In the case of men, the rate of decrease was 0.5% in 1999 compared to the preceding year 
while, in the case of women, it was 0.4%. Data over the last 10 years show that, within the total 
population, the number of men has reduced by 3 %, while that of women has increased by 3% so that, 
in 1999, men represented 47.7%, and women 52.3%, of the population. 
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Chart 13 Number of the population (10 MilUon^O) 
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Looking at the distribution of the population by age group, we found that the number of people in 
the 0-14 age group fell by 385,900 over the period 1990 to 1999, while that of the 15-29 age group 
increased by 226,000. While a clear decline can be observed in the number of births over the past 20 
years, the mortality rate remained almost unchanged. This is indicative of the overall ageing of the 
total population. 

In 1999, the population of Budapest was 1.94 million or 18.2% of the total population. A comparison 
with 1990 data shows that the proportion of the population living in the capital city fell by 1.2% over 
the last decade. 

There has been no significant change in the proportion of the population living in cities in the last 10 
years, although there has been a slight increase in the rural population. In 1999, the share of those 
living in cities was 45.3% (and had been in and around that level for the previous decade) while tlie 
share of the rural population was 36.5%, which represents a 1.4% increase compared to 1990. 

According to the last census (1990), 98.5% of the population in Hungary is of Hungarian nationality. 
The second largest ethnic group is the Romany population with 0.5%, and the German-speaking 
group at 0.4% are also a quite significant segment of the population. A smaller number of Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenians, Romanians and Slovaks are also present. 

The population density was 108.5 persons per km^ in 1999. Along with the continuous reduction of 
the population, the population density of the country also declined over the past decade. 




1.4 Social protection 

(see the detailed tables in Annex 3) 

Social security policy is linked to the labour market in several ways. The usual complaint of the 
employers is that the contribution burden on wages and salaries in Hungary is too high. Obviously, 
a decrease in these rates would give an incentive to more job creation. However, there has been a 
high deficit in social security expenditure in recent years, so there is not a lot of scope for decreasing 
the revenues collected in the form of social security contributions. 

The Health Insurance Funds were "re-nationalised'^ In 1998 and, from 1999 on, social sccuritj' and 
other lax revenues will be collected together to increase the efficiency of tine process. The 
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government claims that this package of measures will allow them to decrease social security 
contribution rates and simultaneously maintain or even increase the level of revenues. Social 
insurance contributions cannot finance total expenditure on pensions, sickness benefits and health 
care and that is why there is a social security deficit. Eventually, the whole health care system will 
have to be reformed. 

With regard to the pension system, two extremely important changes were introduced in recent 
years. TTie retirement age, which used to be 55 years of age for women and 60 for men, has been 
raised to 62 for both genders. This change increased the labour supply and has had a clear negative 
impact on the unemployment rate. On the other hand, increasing life expectancy and financial 
considerations were strong arguments in favour of this plan. The State social security system would 
not be able to operate if the retirement ages remained as they were. The other important change was 
the introduction of a thrcc-pillar pctision system which consists of the traditional state-run 
pay-as-you-go system, compulsory private pension insurance and voluntary private pension 
schemes. This system has been operating quite successfully since 1997. However, it puts an extra 
burden on public expenditure, because, as some of the new contributions are going to private 
pension funds, the state has to pay pensions to current pensioners from less resources. 

As in most European countries, the ageing of the population represents an increasing burden on 
public social expenditure. The dependence ratio started to increase before the transition, but this 
increase has accelerated dramatically in recent years: by 1995, for every employed person, we had 
0.748 pensioners. The main reason, however, was not the ageing of the population, since the ratio of 
the old (aged 60 or more) to those of working age (aged between 20 and 59) did not change 
significantly, mainly because of low life expectancy. It was the result, rather, of lower rates of 
participation in the labour force and the increasing num.ber of early retirements. While, in 1985, 93% 
of pensioners were people of retirement age (men over 60 and women over 55), in 1995, at least 30% 
of pensioners were below pension age: they either utilise some early retirement scheme or retired 
because of poor health. The latter was also a common way out of the labour force for people who had 
few prospects on the labour market. 

1.4.1 Tax policy 

The situation is somewhat similar with regard to tax policy. Personal income tax rates are rather 
high in Hungary. This has several negative impacts such as less job creation and a smaller labour 
supply (in the legitimate sector). It also provides incentives for tax evasion. However, the budgetary 
situation of the country still does not allow for a significant decrease in tax revenues. Therefore, the 
objective of the government is to increase the efficiency of the tax-collecting process. For this 
purpose, as a first step, in 1999, a tax police was established to investigate tax evasion cases. The 
most significant trend in the composition of tax revenues is a shift from corporate taxation towards 
personal income and value-added taxes. At the same time, the share of tax revenues in gross 
domestic product was reduced from 33.9% in 1988 to 20.6% in 1997. 

From the point of view of the labour market, personal income tax is the most important type of 
taxation. Personal income tax was introduced in 1988 and, since then, several changes have been 
introduced into the system. One of the most important clianges was the reduction of the tax 
brackets. However, these did not correspond to the rate of inflation so that average taxation rates 
increased from 14.43% to 22.6% in 1996. The other changes were designed to simplify the system and 
to elinrdnate allowances which could be used for tax evasion. 

Finally, we have to mention that payroll taxes are very high in Hungary so that there is a large gap 
between gross payments by the firm and net receipts by employees. For instance, in 1996, if an 
employee received HUF 100 as earnings from the firm, the employer was obliged to transfer HUF 
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47 5 as payroll taxes (social security contribution and unemployment insurance contribution) and 
the average employee had to pay HUF 34.1 personal income tax (the average tax rate is 22.6%) and 
an individual social security contribution (11.5%). Tlierefore. the employee received only 44.7/« 
(HUF 65.9) of the total wage cost of the firm (147.5 HUF). This extremely high rate of payroll taxation 
clearly gives a/» incentive to black employment and tax evasion. 

In general, the high level of payroll taxation (personal income taxes and social security 
contributions) has many discouraging impacts on the Hungarian economy. The most important are 
the lower level of job creation and higher incentives for involvement in the black economy. Recently, 
a flat-rate health care contribution has also been introduced, which makes the hiring of low-skilled 
workers and beginners particularly expensive for employers. However, there is pressure from the 
central budget to keep tax and social security revenues at current levels, because the ageing of the 
population requires increasing social expenditure. 



1.5 The labour market 

1.5.1 General trends in employment 

(see the detailed tables in Annex 4) 

The most crucial problem in the Hungarian labour market is the low labour force participation rate, 
which means that the employed population has to finance a rather large inactive population. This is 
possible only with high redistribution, hence high taxation and social security contributions. 
However, this increases labour costs and leads to a decrease in investment, job creation and 
economic growth. From the social point of view, citizens outside the labour force receive eitlrcr 
pensions or some type of social income, both of which indicate that they are located at the lower end 
of the income scale. Therefore, low labour force participation also implies a higher incidence of 
poverty. A third negative consequence of the low labour force participation is that people who arc 
driven out of the labour market may look for jobs in the black economy. 



Chart 1.4 Employment and unemployment 1992-1998 
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A solution to this problem would require a complex package of: 

■ providing incentives to job creation by lowering payroll taxation; 

■ improving the programmes, targeting the long-term unemployed; 

■ channelling black economy acliviUcs into the legal sphere; and 

■ regional development policy measures. 

The breakdown of employment by gender follows the general trend. Although there arc more 
women than men within the relevant age groups, more men than women are employed. In the first 
half of the 1990s, the proportion of employed women began to decease gradually. This trend was 
reversed in 1 998, when the share of women in the labour market reached a level of 44.8%. In the case 
of men, an inverse trend can be observed. In the 1990s, there was a continuous increase up to 1997 
and, in 1998, a slight reduction occurred which left the level at 55.2%. Gender imbalance in 
participation rates is related to the temporary inactivity of women staying at home for child care 
purposes and the lower retirement age of women. Only a small number of the retired women were 
willing to pursue further employment. 

In terms of ago, 70% of the employed belonged to the 25-54 age group. Until 1998, there was a 
continuous reduction in the employment rate for all ago groups but, from 1998 on, a gradual 
increase can be observed. The only exceptions are the 15-24 age group, where the increase was 
already evident in 1997, and the 40-59 age group, whore there was no increase in the number of 
employed, even in 1998. The fall-off in the participation rates of the age groups over 55 has caused 
material shortages in the employment field. The proportion of the employed from age groups who 
arc over the employment age is less than 0.5% of the age groups In question. 

In terms of the three main sectors in tlie economy, the proportion of the employed in agriculture lias 
declined significantly. In 1992, 11,3% of all the employed worked in agriculture. By 1998, this has 
decreased to 7.5%. There was also a trend towards a decrease in the proportion employed in the 
industrial scctoi throughout the 1990s, with the exception of 1994. From 1998, however, a slight increase 
can be observed. This is due, mostly, to the new jobs created in the sector by the continuous inflow of 
foreign direct investment Currently, 34,2%of all employed persons work in the industrial sector. There 
was a gradual increase in the proportion employed in the service sector from 1992^ but this was reversed 
in 1998 when the proportion fell, by 0.7%, from the 59% share registered in the preceding year. 

Chart 1.5 Employment by sector, 1998 
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Altl\ough foreign direct investment sliii favours, mainly, the Transdnnubian region, many firms 
have decided to set up in the most disadvantaged regions. In 1998, ten out of 24 large, new 
’mational investments were launched in regions to ll.c East of the Danube and five of these were 
located in tne Northern Hungary region. The rate of employment conHnued to be the highest in 
Centrai Hungary and in the Central and Western Transdanubian regions where the rale varies from 
50.3% to 54.5%. In 1998, the lowest cmpUiymcnt rates were registered in Northern Hungary (40.1%) 
and the Northern Great Plain (41,6%). 

1,5.2 Demand and supply on the labour market 

it is a weii known fact that »ho difference between the suppiy and demand of ialxnir depends on llu* 
specific demands of the economy and the avaiiability of corresponding skills in the labour market. 
Meeting the iabour demands of companies requires intensive involvement by the labour offices. 
Labour market analysts report that hiring via advertisements and competitive applications 
increased to some extent, but most enterprises use the services of the state labour centres to find new 
employees. Most jobs arc still found on the basis of personal connections and other information, 
such as advertisements. Some placements ar • made through private labour centres. 

The increase in registered demand can be attributed to the stabilbation of the economy and the 
emergence of new skiil requirements. The number of reported vacancies has been increasing for 
years but, even so, they offer jobs only to 10-12% of the unemployed. Most of the demand is for 
akillcd people. Some 86-89% of all demand is for bluo-coiiar workers. Naluraiiy, the demand for 
labour tends to vary considerably between counties and regions. 

jf.5,3 General trends in unemployment 

13y 1998, tlie factors that had hitherto caused the increase in unempioyment, such .ns mass 
redundancies due to bankruptcies and liquidations, had come to on end and the restructuring of 
companies was, iargely, completed. The new unemployed were, typically, workers who were laid 
off by firms that were sensitive to economic recession. The links between the world market and 
Hungary became more visible, in tcrm.s both of strategic redundancies by iarge internationai firms 
and of the increased use of iabour-saving technology. According to the Internationai Labour 
Organisation measurement .system, the unemployment rate declined continuously, by a total of 
124,700 persons, between 1992 and 1998, when the rate of unemployment was 7.5%. 

With the exception of the over 60 age group, the unempioyment rate of women was lower in every 
age group than that of men. From 1994 on, the proportion of women in the unemployed 15-59 age 
group gradually decreased, while an increase in the proportion of women in the unemployed 60-74 
age group was already evident in 1998. The lower rate of unemployment among women is closely 
related to their iower iabour force participation rate and aiso to the fact that they do not have the 
option of part-time work, which would probably encourage them to return to the labour market. 

There is an inverse reiationship between unemployment rates and age. The youngest, i.c., the 15-19, 
age group has the highest unemployment rate. 'Phis is due, mainly, to the fact that the number of 
people in this age group who are not yet participants in the labour market is extremeiy high. The 
situaHon is similar in the 20-24 age group, in this age group the unemployment rate is oniy about 
haif that of the 15-19 years old age group but is, nevertheiess, well above the average rate. Tlio two 
age groups made up 13.3% of the unemployed in 1998. 
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Chart 1.6 The unemployment rate by age group, 1992-1998 




In general, demand on the labour market tends to be for the more skilled. Most of the unemployed 
are people with low skills; three-quarters have completed a maximum of 8 years of primary school 
or vocational school. Unemployment among those who have some vocational schooling, which had 
been on the increase, began to decrease in 1997. Since 1993, there has been a clear reduction in 
unemployment among young people graduating from a vocational training institute, a vocational 
secondary school or a general secondary school. In 1998, the rate of unemployment for this group 
was 11.7%. The trends among those graduating from vocational training institutes, vocational 
secondary schools or general secondary schools are quite similar. The rate of unemployment was, of 
course, lowest among graduates from higher education institutions. This was 1.9% in 1998. The 
general trend towards a decrease in unemployment, which started in 1993, can also be observed for 
this segment of the population. 

Among the unemployed, the proportion of those who had been employed in the agriculture and 
industry sectors decreased, while the number of people laid off in the service sector was increased. 
In terms of absolute numbers, unemployment was reduced in all three key sectors of the national 
economy; by 31.6% in agriculture, 15.2% in industry and 6.9% in the services sector. 

There are marked regional variations in unemployment in the Hungarian labour market. The 
highest rates of unemployment arc in the northern and north-eastern parts of the country while in 
the capital and in the Northern- and Westem-Transdanubian regions, the labour market situation is 
considerably better. The level of unemployment has decreased in all regions but the gap between the 
unemployment rates of tlie best and the worst regions has increased. 
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Most of the long-term or permanently unemployed do not have the skills required by employers. If 
employers believe they can get better skilled people via the labour offices, they are prepared to go 
through the labour offices process rather than hire those with lesser.skills who may be immediately 
available. Since 1998, the time spent on looking for employment has decreased along with the 
reduction in unemployment. 

The proportion of people finding jobs within six months of becoming unemployed decreased 
conHnuously from 1992 until 1997. It increased slightly in 1997 and decreased again slightly in 1998. 
A similar phenomenon occurred among those finding jobs in the preriod between 6 and 12 months 
after becoming unemployed. The increase in this category started in 1997 and continued in 1998. The 
unemployment rate of those who have been seeking jobs for over a year increased up to 1997 and 
then decreased slightly. Nevertheless, people in this category still make up more than half of those 
seeking jobs. 



1.5.4 Youth unemployment 

The level of unemployment among young people has not improved despite a continuous reduction 
in the birth rate, economic growth and the special programmes introduced over the years. The youth 
unemployment rate is double of that of older workers. However, with the fall in the overall rate of 
unemployment in Hungary, the rate of unemployment among young people has also decreased 
since 1994. Over three-quarters of the young unemployed are at the start of their careers. The 
number of the young unemployed is reduced by the fact that some 10% of them go back into the 
education system, 4-5% of the young men join the army and about the same percentage of young 
women become mothers. 

Graduates from universities or colleges have the best cnance of employment but those graduating 
from vocational or general secondary schools also have a good chance. About half of the young 
people who have vocational skills, some 30% of those with 8 grades of primary education and only 
about 20% of those with less than 8 grades of primary school find jobs. 



1.5.5 Wages 

The economic changes of recent years have had a powerful effect on wages and income. The most 
significant characteristics of the wage structure in Hungary and of the way it has evolved during the 
transition period are: declining real, net wages and rising inequality. 
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The relatively high level of real wages of the previous regime were not sustainable in the transition 
period. Net real wages fell steadily between 1989 and 1993, though gross earnings were, in fact, 
rather stable before 1994. In 1994, for the first time since the transition, there was an increase in real 
wages. However, this was due more to the forthcoming elections than to an improvement in the 
economic situation. Moreover, the "election budget" of 1994 led the country to a financial crisis 
which was followed by restrictive budgetary and monetary measures. The effect of these measures 
can be seen in the sharp decline in wages over 1995 and 1996. Since 1996, real wages have been 
increasing again, this time on the basis of steady economic growth. In 1998, real net earnings grew 
by 3.6%. 

The 1990s were also characterised by increasing wage differentials, based on various factors such as 
occupation, sector and branch of the economy, region, gender and education background. 

First, there was an increase in the difference between the wages of blue- and white<olIar workers. 
This increase was greater in the private sector, where these differences were already marked. 

Differences in income among the different branches of the economy also increased in the past year. 
Typically, income grew most in the best-paying branches such as financial services, real estate and 
the chemical industry. 

Recently, the government has adopted a rather restrictive policy on wage increases in the public 
sector and the wage gap between the private and public sectors has increased significantly, 
especially in those professions requiring higher skills. Similar patterns can be observed in the 
education and public administration sectors. The result is a "brain drain" from the public sector. 
Some institutions, where competition for staff is very high, e.g., ministries and the National Bank, 
are using different techniques, such as bonuses etc., to retain their employees and to compensate 
them for their loyalty. 

The regional differences in wages are not very significant, although wages in Budapest, the 
metropolitan area and the more developed western part of the country are higher than average. 

There are significant differences in the wages of men and women. In 1996, women earned an 
average of 21.2% less than men. 

The wages of employees with low-level vocational training increased by about 12% but the position 
compared to employees with 8 grades of schooling or less did not change. 

On the other hand, the wage gain of secondary school graduates increased from 14% to 18-22%, 
while the most significant increase of all was in the wages of those with a higher education degree, 
which rose from 36 to 55-60%. 

1.5.6 Employment policy 

The initial peiiod of the transition (1989-1992) was characterised by the adoption of active 
employment policy instruments. However, by 1993, the pressure on unemployment policy doubled 
both because of the increase in the number of unemployed and because of the decrease in financial 
resources. As a result, employers" and employees' contributions were gradually increased and, at 
the same time, unemployment benefits became less generous. Active measures were given much 
less emphasis both because of financial constraints and because the general public was rather 
sceptical about their impact. However, the decline in the number of unemployed and the problem of 
long-term unemployment again shifted the focus of labour market policy towards active measures. 
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Table tl Expenditure on active and passive employment measures, 1992-1997, 
as a percentage of gross domestic product 





1992 


1993 


1994 ! 


1995 : 


1996 


1997 


Public employment service and administration (a) 


0.15 


0.15 


0.15 


0.13 


0.11 


0.13 


Labour nuirket training (b) 


0.15 


0.23 


0.19 


0.13 


0.08 


0.08 


Subsidised employment (c) 


0.31 


0.28 


0.27 


0.17 


0.18 


0.23 


Unemployment compensation (d) 


115 


2.02 


1.07 


0.72 


0.60 


0.46 


Early retirement (e) 


0.05 


0.11 


0.15 


0.19 


0.16 


0.17 


Total 


2.81 


2.79 


1.83 


125 


1.13 


1.07 


Of which 














Active measures (a-c) 


0.61 


0.66 


0.61 


0.43 


0.37 


0.44 


Passive measures (d-e) 


2.21 


2.13 


1.22 


0.92 


0.76 


0.63 



1 . 5 . 6.1 Passive labour market measures 

The three most important passive instruments are: unemployment benefit, income support and 
early retirement. While the system of unemployment benefit is more related to earnings (through 
insurance), the latter two measures are parts of the social assistance scheme. 

Unemployment benefit 

Unemployment benefit; 

■ is payable for a maximum of one year; 

U is generally at the level of 65% of previous earnings; and 

■ is payable at minimum and maximum levels which are connected to the level of the minimum old 
age pension. 

The unemployed person is entitled to this benefit if s/he: 

■ is not entitled to a pension; 

■ is capable of, and available for, work; 

■ co-operates with the labour centre, i.e., visits the centre within given time limits and accepts the 
Job offers provided by the centre; 

■ has made a contribution to the Labour Market Fund for at least 360 days during the last 4 years; 
and 

■ is not offered a suitable job by the labour centre 

Unemployment benefit has been becoming gradually less generous. In 1993-94, the entitlement 
period beome one year instead of two years. On the other hand, the unemployed are again entitled 
to the benefit after 180 certified days of work. 
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Income oupport 

Long-term unemployment is an increasingly serious problem in Hungary. The long-term 
unemployed, after exhausting their entitlement to unemployment benefit, may receive income 
support, which is below the minimum unemployment benefit level for two years, depetvding on 
level of income. Twenty-five percent of this support is financed by the local government and 75% by 
the Labour Market Fund. It is important to emphasise that this measure is available only for the 
long-term unemployed and also differs from general social assistance in that it is financed, mainly, 
by the Labour Martet Fund. 

Early retirement 

By 1998, 180,000 unemployed people went into early retirement. This was an attractive possibility 
because it provided a reasonably high income to the unemployed who, partly because of their age, 
had only a small chance of finding a decent job. Since then, however, the retirement age has been 
changed and some disincentives to early retirement have been introduced. Since 1998, early 
retirement has been replaced by pre-retirement unemployment benefit, which amounts to the same 
as income support and can be seen as a continuation of income support for the unemployed for a 
maximum of five years before their retirement age. 



1,5,6.2 Active labour market measures 

The allocation of 90% of the finaircial resources for active measures is decided at county level. This 
means tliat there are significant differeiKes across the counties. G)unties with high unemployment 
allocate most of their resources to wage subsidies, public relief and public work programmes while, 
in counties where the demand for labour is reasonably high, there is more emphasis on (mainly 
preventive) training. 

Job search 

Job search assistance is provided by the local labour centres but the unemployed are not really 
mobile and are concentrated in regions where not many vacancies are registered and where there 
are not many new jobs for people with low levels of education. This assistance has, therefore, only a 
limited impact on the reduction of unemployment. 

Training and retraining 

Training is financed by the local labour centres. In most cases, it is also organised and carried out at 
these centres. However, the regional retraining centres and other public and private institutions are 
increasingly involved in organising and implementing training programmes. 

In the last few years, 4-8% of the registered unemployed look part in retraining programmes. This 
amounts to about one-quarter of the all those who participated in active programmes. The 
proportion of participants in preventive training is quite small; each year it was below 10%. 

Job creation 

The most important form of subsidised job creation is the support given to employers to employ the 
unemployed. This covers from 50 to 100% of the employee's earnings for a maximum of one year 
and the employer has to maintain the employment for at least twice the length of the subsidised 
period. Another form of support for job creation is the support given to unemployed people to start 
their own businesses. 

Other schemes exist to give direct support to the creation of new jobs and, especially, to support 
firms to mair ain their workforce in areas where unemployment is already high. This support can 
take the form of a wage subsidy or the taking over of responsibility for paying social security 
contributions. 
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There are two kinds of direct job creation by the State. The first is public relief work, which is 
organised by local governments and for which 70-80% of the labour costs are covered by active 
labour policy instruments. In recent years, this has become the most widely used active measure. 

The second is a relatively new type of initiative in direct job creation: public works. This involves 
centrally organised projects, which are compatible with some national objective and require 
considerable manpower. The biggest project launched so far is the national programme of planting 
new forests and rehabilitating existing ones. Anti-flood projects are another example of public 
works which employ a l£irge number of the unemployed. 

Industrial policy 

Probably the most efficient way of creating employment is an industrial policy which favours new 
establishments. There are two rather successful models of this policy in operation in Hungary. One 
is support for ''green-field" (typically foreign) investment, mostly in the form of tax reductions. 
However, this kind of investment activity has a very uneven regional spread and is concentrated 
around Budapest and the north-western part of the country. The second industrial policy which 
supports job creation, or rather job maintenance, is the incentives, mainly in the form of preferential 
loans, provided to the management of state-owned small and medium-sized enterprises to privatise 
their firms. Although it Is claimed that state property was sold out at too low a price, we believe that, 
in many cases, this was the only way that these companies could survive. 

Job creation is a complex area and policy measures to encourage should include: 

■ providing incentives to job creation by lowering payroll taxation; 

■ improving programmes targeting the long-term unemployed; 

B channelling black economy activities back into the legitimate sphere; and 
B regional development policy. 
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2. Modernisation of vocational 

education and training 



2.1 Organisation of education and training 

2.1.1 Type of education and training institutions in Hungary 

There are four levels of education in Hungary. 

^Primaty school caters for children from the age of six. 

^General secondary education leads to one of the following certificates: 

• four-year grammar school General Certificate of Secondary Education (leaving certificate); 

• six-year grammar school General Certificate of Secondary Education; or 

• eight-year grammar school General Certificate of Secondary Education. 

^Secondary Vocational Education and Training leads to the following certificates: 

• a Vocational School Certificate, which is issued by vocational schools; 

• an apprenticeship school Skilled Worker Certificate^; 

• a secondary vocational school General Certificate of Secondary Education and Skilled Worker 
Certificate and/or Technician Certificate; and 

• a Skilled Worker Certificate from a post-secondary vocational programme. 

^Higher education leads to: 

• a College Diploma; or 

• a University Degree. 



Table 2.1 Education institutions 



Education institution ^ 


1 

1990/91 


1997/98 


Kindergartens 


4,718 


4,682 


Primary schools 


3,586 


3,750 


Vocational schools 


109 


189 


Apprenticeship schools 


308 


359 


Secondary schools 


727 


989 



Spurce: The Hungari/tn Statis^tics Yearbook, 199? 



2 These schools .skill exist buk, since 1998, new courses have not been offered. 
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2 . 1.2 Institutional system 

(see the detailed tables in Annex 5) 

Education in primary school and in secondary grammar school are the two most important areas of 
public education. The conditions governing these areas of education are laid down in tlae 1993 Act 
on Public Education and its amendments. Education in primary school and in secondary grammar 
school are inter-linked in a number of ways in Hungary. In the traditional structure/ elementary 
school is comprised of eight grades and is attended by children between 6 and 14 years of age. 
Secondary grammar school education is for children between the ages of 14 and 18 and is divided 
into four grades. It is also possible to complete primary and secondary school education in other 
structures/ such as the 6-t-6 or 44-8 systems. Primary schools/ which provide the institutional setting 
for compulsory education from the age of six, are to be found throughout the whole of Hungary. 
Compulsory education, which is being extended from 6-16 years of age to 6-18 years of age for tttose 
who enter the system after the adoption of the new regulation, is provided free of charge to all 
citizens of Hungary. This means that a school providing primary education cannot refuse to admit a 
child who is resident in its catchment area for any reason. The transfer from primary to secondary 
grammar school is encouraged by a number of decrees and programmes. Education policy pays 
particular attention to providing equal opportunities for those living in 'backward' areas. 

The key objective of secondary grammar education is preparation for further education in a 
university or college. Secondary grammar school is completed with a final, matriculation 
examination for the General Certificate of Secondary Education (leaving certificate)/ which is a basic 
prerequisite for entry into higher education. 

Students holding the General Certificate of Secondary Education, having successfully passed the 
entrance examination/ may take up studies in higher education institutions. Students who have not 
succeeded in passing the entrance examination, however, may continue their studies in other 
schools. In recent years, a number of options have been provided for such young people in 
vocational education, including two-year training courses leading to a technician's certificate and 
other forms of post-secondary education. 

The Ministry of Education pays particular attention to providing equal opportunities, with regard to 
access to university or college education, for young people living in remote areas. Such young people are 
accommodated in student hostels. Furthermore, tiiere is a specific state subsidy available to secondary 
grammar schools that try to foster the development of talented students by organising special classes 
with specifically developed curricula, with a view to enabling students from small municipalities to 
compete with ^eir contemporaries from favourable backgrounds in terms of access to good schools. 
This is part of the 'Arany J4nos Talent Fostering Programme', which was launched in 1999 by the 
Ministry of Education. The long-term goal of the programme is "to support the development of a Hghly 
qualified, creative rural intelligentsia willing to improve their own living environment". 

Some 10% of secondary grammar schools in Hungary are launching special catching-up classes in 
2000 for a total of 600 students. 

One development, which constitutes an important step towards the modernisation of public 
education, was the creation of the National Basic Curriculum. The current endeavours of the 
Ministry of Education take account of economic and social development and of 
technical/professional recommendations based on international practice, particularly practices 
adopted in the European Union. Substantial efforts are, therefore, being made to develop 
framework curricula. The development of framework curricula is dominated by the following 
principles and objectives: 

■ to ensure uniformity of content and substance in education and training; 
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m to ensure widespread access; 

■ to maintain the technical and professional autonomy of schools; 

B to ensure comparability of performance; and 

B to apply traditional and up-to-date pedagogical principles and values. 

It should be noted that the Ministry of Education considers that the agreement of education 
professionals is a vital prerequisite for the introduction of framework curricula. To this end, some 
2,500 questionnaires on the current proposal were sent to teaching staff and school directors (56% 
and over 30% of the questionnaires, respectively) and to professional organisations. The preparation 
of the framework curricula is due to be completed by the end of 2000, following final discussions on 
the proposal. 

Vocational education is part of a uniform system and is organically integrated with other areas of 
public education. Compared to other branches of the education system, vocational education had to 
cope with the largest workload in the context of the development of the market economy. The 
history of the 1990s was one of endemic transformation of the system, of necessity, rather than on the 
basis of systematic reform. It is, indeed, difficult to refer to the "reform of training" in a situation 
where the entire economic structure of a country was being transformed in a way that resulted in a 
dramatic contraction of the traditional system of relations between the two sectors. The problems of 
the early 1990s, however, also showed up the inherent iimovative capacity of the Hungarian system 
of vocational education. The events, experiences, actions and measures of those years culminated in 
the creation of a financing and legislative framework which also provided a suitable basis for the 
satisfaction of real requirements so that the sector had stabilised by the second half of the decade. 

The institutional system has, of course, also been influenced by the changes. The institutions 
involved in vocational education in Hungary today are: 

B secondary vocational schools; 

B apprenticeship schools, which have admitted no new students since 1998; 

B vocational schools; 

B special vocational schools; 

B labour development and training centres; and 
B commercial organisations. 

A total of almost 1,200 schools provide vocational training in Hungary. Responsibility for these 
schools and for their maintenance is borne by local governments, churches, legal entities etc. 

There is a general shift in emphasis from training which leads to lower vocational qualifications 
towards those which provide higher qualifications. This process started back in the eighties, with 
the introduction of the technicians' level, and accelerated during the 1990s. Paradoxically, while 
almost three-quarters of all students complete their studies at one vocational education and training 
institutions or another, the secondary grammar school has the highest status of all secondary schools 
in the opinion of the public. TTie secondary vocational school was probably introduced to resolve 
this contradiction. This school normally offers a four-year course for students from 14 to 18 years of 
age. On the completion of their studies, students are awarded a General Certificate of Secondary 
Education (a matriculation examination certificate), which enables them to apply for admission to 
any higher education institution, as well as a certificate of vocational qualification. 
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As a general principle, there is no practical training during the first two years of vocational 
education (until students reach their year), but practical training related to vocational 
orientation may be provided. This can be carried out in vocational secondary schools but not in the 
three-year apprenticeship schools, which is why a new law to reorganise this part of the system is 
being introduced. Since 1998, schools can provide training only on the basis of a National Register of 
Vocational Qualifications and vocational education can start at the 9**' or 10**’ year of schooling. This 
means that the type of apprenticeship training, which was hitherto available, will be phased out 
over the next few years. 

For a number of occupations, the fifth grade, which leads, in most cases, to a technician's 
qualification, is an integral part of ti-aining in the vocational secondary school. There are quite n 
number of vocational qualiheations, e.g., for mechanical/electronic technician, that require five 
years of training, on the completion of which students arc granted technicians' diplomas. 

In international technical literature, vocational training after secondaty educatiofi/traimng is referred to 
as post-secondary training. Courses offered by higher education institutions, which aim to provide 
students with diplomas that arc not included in traditional training programmes, fall into this 
category of training, as do courses organised by institutions of higher education which allow 
students to acquire vocational qualifications below the university degree level. Courses to provide 
students with vocational qualifications which are organised by secondary schools, business 
organisations and chambers are also regarded as post-secondary training. 

Courses to provide students with traditional university degrees, including post-graduate degrees, 
MA, Ph.D. etc., do not qualify as post-secondary training. Neither do preparatory and pre-training 
courses that do not lead to the acquisition of qualifications. 

The area of post-secondary training is covered in Hungary by the Accredited Higher Education in 
Schools system (Akkredit^lt Iskolai Rendszeru FelsofokO Szakk6pz6s (AIFSZ)). This is a relatively 
new form of training, the legislative fran\cwork of which is laid down In Government Decree No 
45/1997(111.12). 

The AIFSZ "enables holders of General Certificate of Secondary Education to acquire state 
recognised vocational qualifications through two-year training programmes in line with the cunent 
requirements of the labour market and, by imputing the 0 ( qulred transfer credits, provides those 
who complete such training with an opportunity to enter h...,her education aimed at acquiring a 
college or university degree". 

AIFSZ vocational qualifications are at the 5.B. ISCED level and are included in the National 
Vocational Qualifications Register, i.e., they are vocational qualifications which arc recognised by 
the State. The courses are focused on practical training and are, in general, of two years duration. 
They can be provided by higher education institutions and vocational secondary schools that 
conclude agreements with them. A vocational secondary school cannot launch an AIFSZ training 
course on its own. The various parts of the course have credit points, which the higher education 
institution that has concluded an agreement with the vocational secondary school organising the 
training is obliged to recognise if a student, who has completed the post-secondary course, goes on 
to study in that higher education institution. The training has a modular structure and includes 
modules on basic education, mandatory vocational modules and optional modules. The 
development of the AIFSZ courses was assisted in Hungary by the Phare programme. It is also 
regarded as a positive achievement, however, that many courses include AIFSZ materials that have 
been developed without support from Phare. 
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2.1.3 Qualification structure 

It is not possible to describe the system of vocational education in Hungary without touching on the 
contents and structure of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications {Orszdgos Kcpzcsi Jegyzek, 
OKI). 

The legal background was established by Decree No 7/199Z (XI1.30), which was issued by the 
Minister for Education in agreement with the line ministries (see the detailed tables in Annex 6) in 
charge of the various vocational qualifications and which has been amended several times since. The 
general rules and pi-ocedures governing vocational qualification examinations, a system which is 
closely co-ordinated with the system of education and training, is regulated by Decree No 10/1993 
(Xll.30), which has also been modified several limes. 

The register is issued by the minister in charge of vocational training - until 1998, the Minister for 
Labour and, since then, the Minister for Education - each year or as required by current changes. 

The first version of the register was compiled in 1993 on the basis of a tripartite agreement in 
professional/ occupational committees comprised of representatives of employers, employees and 
government organs. Since its completion, proposals on how the register should be maintained, l.e„ 
through the addition, modification or deletion of vocational qualifications, have been put forward 
by a number of bodies. This task is currently carried out by the Qualification Subcommittee of the 
National Council of Vocational Qualifications (Orszdgos Szakk6pz6si Tandcs, OSZT). The addition 
of vocational qualifications to the register is proposed by the line ministry in charge of vocational 
qualifications. Such proposals are discussed by the Qualification Subrommittoe and then the 
Council makes its own proposal which is submitted for approval to the Mini.ster for Education. The 
work associated with the preparation of the decisions of the Qualification Subcommittee is carried 
out by representatives of the social partners (organisations of employers and employees), chambers 
of Industry, line ministries and local governments. 

The National Vocational Qualification Register organises state-recognised vocational qualifications 
and specifies their key characteristics. 

The typical jobs that can be performed by holders of qualifications are listed in the Uniform 
Classification System of Occupations, (the obbreviation in Hungarian is FEOR). Tlic Uniform 
Classification System of Occupations is put together and published by the Central Statistics Office. 
This classification allows the distribution of the workforce into different occupations to be 
monitored. The list currently in use was published in 1994. In addition to classifying occupations, 
the National Register of Vocational Qualifications provides the Uniform Classification System of 
Occupations identification code for each occupation. If the appropriate data on employment and the 
economy are available, then the National Register of Vocational Qualifications and the Uniform 
Classification System of Occupations make it possible to assess the extent lo which the structure of 
vocational qualifications is in line with the requirements of the economy. 

The fundamental structure of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications is prescribed in the 
Act on Vocational Education and Training, according to which the Register should include 
information on: 

■ the level of vocational qualifications; 

■ the organisation of training; 

■ the duration of training; 

B the relative weight given to theoretical and practical training; and 
B requirement for entry into training. 
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To ensure inlcmalional comparability of the training levels and the areas covered, the International 
standard Classification of Education, ISCED, was adapted to the Hungarian system and conditions 
in 1996. 

Aiiiuial *l.ila from Uic lists and a comparison of these with data and conclusions from previous years 
arc an important source of information on the development of vocational education. 

The latest version of the list of occupations, which covers a total of 951 vocational qualifications, was 
issued in 1999, The list lias been issued since 1993 almost every year. The number of vocational 
qualifications included In the different yeare is shown in Table ?„2. 



Table 2.2 The number of qualifications included in the 
National Register of Vocational Qualifications 



Year of issue 


Number of 


vocational qualifications 


1993 


955 


1995 


896 


1996 


933 


1997 


973 


1998 


950 


1999 


951 


2000 


932 



Based on the National Register of Vocational Qualifications, the line ministries in^ charge of 
vocational training issued the technical/ professional and examination requirements for vocational 
qualifications. This was followed by the development of a standard, central cuniculum for each 
vocatiorial qualification covered by the school system. Since 1998, training provided in the school 
system must lead to the acquisition of qualifications listed in the National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications. 



2.1.3.1 The introduction of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications 

It was not possible to launch training for new qualifications immediately after the publication of the 
first National Register of Vocational Qualifications, as the teclmical/professional and examination 
requirements for each qualification, based on a single, uniform set of criteria, had first to be 
developed. This was completed by most of the line ministries by 1995, when vocational training 
based on the National Register of Vocational Qualifications was launched in the school system. 

The development of central curricula, on the basis of agreed requirements for the different 
occupations, was an essential prerequisite for the launching of vocational training in the school 
system. Tliese curricula were developed between 1996 and 1998 so that some training institutions 
were able to launch training based on the National Register of Vocational Qualifications even before 
the statutory date for the mandatory introduction of the new system, 1 September 1998. 

The system provides for the suoply of a skilled and qualified workforce whose qualifications arc 
based on new requirements, wnich are decided, not on an ad hoc basis, but in the context of a well 
thought out and well grounded process, supported by the necessary documentation. 
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Programmes based on the National Register of VocaHonal Qualifications are to be launched even in 
the area of post-secondary education (Accredited Higher Education in Schools, AIFSZ). Because of 
the specific features of the system, training proposed for this sector will have to go through two 
procedures before it is launched: the programme must be approved through the accreditation 
process; and the process of introducing the qualification to which the training leads Into tl\e 
National Register of Vocational Qualifications must be initiated. The training programme must be 
submitted to, and approved by, the Hungarian Accreditation Committee and the applicant must 
contact the ministry in charge of the given area, with a view to having the qualification included in 
the National Register of Vocational Qualifications. The ministry will, at the same time, also issue a 
posiHon statement on the possibility of issuing teclmical/professional and examination 
requirements. 

The procedure for launching a programme can be started once the accreditation process is complete. 
Any higher education institution and any secondary school, which concludes an agreement with a 
higher education institution and can provide the necessary training conditions and requisites, can 
initiate the process. 



2.2 Main features of the vocational education and 

training system 

2.2.1 General characteristics 

The degree to which it satisHes the expectations of the labour market is regarded by experts as the 
most important factor to be considered in assessing the training system or^ more specifically, the 
vocational training system of a country. Although there is no doubt that this is one of the most 
essential aspects, assessing a system on the basis of this criterion alone would lead to a substantial 
narrowing of the role of vocational training in the life of society. General education continues to be 
the primary purpose of vocational training in the school system. This is evident if one takes into 
account the fact that secondary school is the institution attended by young people during the years 
of transition from childhood to adulthood. Vocational training in the school system continues to 
focus on the student or the apprentice. Table 2.2 looks at the distribution among the different 
education institutions of young people whose education had to be provided for even during the 
changing political and economic environment of the 1990s, The table also shows the contribution of 
the various churches and private organisations to education in this period. 
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Table 2.3 Full-time students 



Institution 


i99:y93 


1 

1993/94 


199^5 


1995/96 


1996/97 


1997/98 


Kindergarten 


393,238 


397,153 


396,184 


399339 


394327 


383,486 


■ church 


1,539 


2,013 


2,650 


3,290 


3,947 


4,236 


■ private 


964 


1,794 


4,951 


5373 


5,986 


5,905 


Primary school 


1,044,164 


1,000,941 


985,291 


974,806 


965,998 


963,997 


■ church 


11,260 


19,449 


23315 


28,695 


32,690 


37344 


m private 


2,500 


2507 


3,299 


4,126 


6353 


6,718 


Grammar school 


136,729 


138,198 


140341 


140,884 


140367 


141/402 


■ church 


8,905 


10,992 


13,277 


13,892 


15,520 


16,704 


■ private 


1,125 


1,512 


2,110 


2,192 


X276 


2,704 


Vocational secondary school 


186,225 


192388 


196,965 


208,415 


220328 


227,243 


■ church 


901 


9'^3 


897 


1365 


1,633 


2,442 


B private 


1,278 


3,134 


5,404 


8,383 


10,202 


11395 


Apprenticeship school 


188370 


174,187 


163330 


154,294 


143,846 


132,637 


B church 


147 


211 


152 


514 


597 


628 


B private 


952 


1,006 


1347 


1386 


3,001 


3,155 


Vocational school 


23357 


24,572 


22421 


18305 


14361 


11,274 


B church 


27 


295 


1,095 


576 


587 


662 


B private 


1,107 


1,099 


1,044 


1,136 


764 


1392 


Special disabled education 


39373 


40,940 


41,696 


42329 


43,101 


43352 


B church 


105 


145 


185 


, 213 


150 


177 


B private 


264 


457 


484 


591 


575 


669 



Source: Education-vocational training 1988^19S7 

Data sources: National Programme for Statistical Data Collection, carried out on the basis of a Cmteniment Regulation, 
in accordance with the Act on Statistics, 



It is clear that the number of children completing primary school and entering the secondary 
education system has been declining every year. This is in line with the general decline in the 
population. It is especially important to i lu:? that, in 1997/1998, the number of students in secondary 
grammar schools, 141,000, was about one-third of the total number of young people in the 
secondary vocational education system. This means most secondary education takes place in 
institutions other than secondary grammar schools. 

2 . 2.2 Training institutions 

Over the last decade, the distribution of students also changed substantially in terms of the type of 
vocational training institution they attended and die areas in which they undertook training. Table 
2.3 shows the distribution of students by type of school and by vocational area. 
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Table 2.4 Number of school-leaving students 

by type of sdtool and vocational area 



T)rpc of school 


1990/91 I 1998/99 


Vocational secondary school K 
Industrial, technical 


fading to CCSU 
12,800 


22/247 


Agricultural 


2,450 


2/786 


Economic 


5,747 


8,788 


Commerce/ catering 


2,153 


4/421 


Health 


3,020 


2/979 


Other 


2,531 


2/709 


Total: 

Vocational school Icadini; to a vnc 


28,701 

ational qualific. 


43/930 

ation 


Typist/ stenographer training schools 


2,083 


475 


Medical x'ocational school 


1/292 


240 


Other vocational school 


0 


3,280 


Total: 

Appicnticcship St 


3,375 

chool 


3,995 


Industry, construction 


39/630 


27,763 


Agriculture 


2/232 


1,868 


Commerce 


6/636 


5,672 


Other 


3,060 


3/568 


Total: 


51/558 


38/871 



It should be noted, that the percentages attending apprenticeship schools and vocational secondary 
schools has been reversed almost completely, at the expense of the former. The main difference 
between the two types of schools is that those completing vocational secondary school take a general 
examination of secondary education as well as a vocational examination. At the level of society as a 
whole, this means that the number of young people fmishing secondary education with a higher 
level of general education has been growing. 

On the one hand, those completing vocational secondary schools will have more relevant and flexible 
skills in the labour market than those completing apprenticeship schools. This means, among other 
things, that these students will find it easier to enter the various forms of training offered by the 
system of adult training. In addition, their established tcchnical/professional and personal 
competencies will enable them to find good employment opportunities based on their existing 
qualifications. 

On the other hand, they have an opportunity to continue their studies at university or college. The 
consequences of this have been observed in the higher education system as well, with the number of 
students in higher education institutions increasing from 199,000 in 1996 to 258,000 in 1998. 
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Chart 2.2 Students in different school types, 1990/91 and 1998/99 




Vocational secondary Apprenticeship school Vocational school 



Chart 2.3 Distribution of those completing vocational secondary scl ool, 

by vocational area 
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Chart 2,4 Distribution of those completing apprenticeship schools, 

by vocational area 
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Furthermore, it should be stated that as an Institution, vocational secondary schools have provided a good 
solution to the societal requirement of providing opportunities to acquire higiher levels of education. 

The shift towards forms of schooling that provide a higher level of education is a welcome 
development, but the Importance of the integration of young people who are not so talented or tho^ 
who are disadvantaged from various perspectives should not be disregarded either. The increase in 
the dropout rate, which has accompanied the rise in standards in the content of vocational 
education, is presented in Aimex 7^. 

TTie figures also clearly show how the substantial growth in the number of young people passing the 
general examination of secondary education has been distributed among Ae various major areas of 
study. The number of secondary school students in industrial, technical, economic and 
commerce/catering schools has increased significantly, while those in vocational secondary schools 
offering agriculture- and health-related qualifications have declined substantially. 

The vocational structure has been transformed fundamentally by the move towards the provision of 
qualifications included in the National Register of Vocational Qualifications. The largest numbers 
used to be in typewriting/stenography and medical vocational schools but these have declined very 
dramatically while the number of students in other, primarily information technology-related, 
vocational schools has increased significantly. 

The biggest structural change has been in the area of skilled worker training, i.e., apprenticeship 
schools. There has been a shift in the overall proportion of students taking skilled worker 
examinations but the change in the relative proportions of students in the different occupational 
groups is even more dramatic. 

Chart 2.5 Distribution of those completing vocational school, by vocational area 



97/98 



90/91 



0 2000 4000 

□ Other vocational schools ■ Medical vocational schools ■ Typewriting/stenography schools 




The changes that took place in the Hungarian system of vocational education and training have, 
therefore, had to meet social requirements as well as the demands of the labour market. The 
category of social requirements is made up of two subcategories: 

■ the desire of parents and students to acquire the highest possible standard of qualifications; and 

■ the need to ensure that schools reflect and provide for changing preferences in occupational areas, 
which, in turn, are a reflection of the changes brought about by the restructuring of the economy. 

3 Those who drop out of school before they acquire a qualification generally fall Into a disadvantaged social group and 

will, therefore, be dealt with In the section on equality of opportunity. 
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The transformation of the political, economic and social set-up in Hungary entailed a demand for 
new legislative regulation of education and training and the adoption of a raft of statutes on 
education in 1993 brought about a radical change in the legal foundations of vocational education 
and training. 

1993 saw the entry into force of: 

■ the Act on Public Education; 

■ the Act on Vocational Education and Training; 

■ the Act on Adult Education. 

In 1994, th'e Act on Qiambers was passed. 

Each of these acts has been amended several times since. 

The Act on Public Education covers education and training in schools, including kindergarten and 
student hostels, along with other related activities. 

The Act on Vocational Iducation and Training, which was adopted as a separate law, covers all 
forms of training aimed it providing vocational qualifications, with the exception of training which 
falls into the higher edr.cation sector and training which leads to official qualifications, but which is 
provided outside the school system, in the transport, communications and waste management 
sectors. The provisions of the Act are directed at enabling people to acquire the 
technical/professional knowledge necessary to perform high standard work, rehabilitating 
disadvantaged people and those with reduced working capabilities and promoting employment 
and business creation. 

The system of financing vocational education and training has also been changed. 

2 . 2.3 Responsibility for the provision of training 

There are now three major sources of financing for vocational education and training: 

■ state funding; 

■ local governmental funding; and 

■ the Vocational Training Fund, which is comprised of the contributions paid to vocational training 
by business organisations. 

In budget policy, education and training in and outside ti\e school system have been completely 
separated. The hnancing of education and training in the school system is regulated by education 
policy, while labour market training is regulated by employment policy. 

The institutional system has also undergone substantial change. In addition to apprenticeship 
schools and vocational secondary schools providing traditional education and training in the school 
system, a network of regional labour development and training centres has been established, with 
the aid of a World Bank loan, to satisfy training requirements on the labour market. The network, 
which is comprised of nine institutions in eight regions, is capable of providing training and 
retraining for adults in up-to-date conditions and circumstances, throughout the entire country. 

A novel feature in education and training is that, since 1993, it has been possible to have vocational 
education and training institutions run, not only by local governments, but by churches, 
individuals, foundations, other legal entities and businesses as well. 
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The Act on Local Government also contains provisions on the regulation of the maintenance of 
schools. Under this act, county authorities and the local government of Budapest are given certain 
responsibilities relating to secondary schools and vocational schools and are obliged to draw up 
plans on their activities in this area. 

In is, however/ the Act on Vocational Education and Training that lays down the overall framework 
for the operation of the vocational education and training system/ both inside and outside the school 
system. 

The regulation of vocational education and training in the school system is also covered by the Act 
on Public Education. Adults and young people can participate equally in this system. It is possible to 
enter the system for training young people up to the age of 23, 

Up to a given age limit/ training in the school system is provided free of charge and ocational 
education and training is free up to the acquisition of two vocational qualifications. Training in the 
school system is subsidised 1^ the State. Such training may be introduced only if a central 
curriculum for the vocational qualification in question is available. Vocational education and 
training must follow these centrally issued curricula/ which schools use as a foundations for 
preparing their education and training programmes. 

Training outside the school system may be undertaken only after the age of compulsory education/ 
which is now being changed from 16 to 18 years of age for students entering the system. 

The requirements for state-recogiused qualifications are the same for qualifications obtained inside 
and outside the school system. 

While the key function of education and training in the school system continues to be to provide 
initial vocational qualifications for young people in state*recognised occupations/ the primary goJ 
of training activities outside the school system is to train and retrain people in the economically 
active age groups. 

This difference between the primary goals of the two main areas of training does not however/ 
imply any kind of exclusivity. Vocational schools continue to play their traditional role in the 
continuing vocational training of adultS/ while commercial training organisations are increasingly 
involved in providing first jobs for young people who leave the school system without having 
acquired a vocational qualification. 

It follows from the above that the two systems of education and training need to be coordinated and 
this has been provided for by the relevant regulations. A good example of this coordination is the 
1993 ministerial decree on the introduction of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications/ 
which imposes a uniform set of requirements that must be met for the issuing of all state-recognised 
vocational qualifications. However/ if a given'vocational qualification can be acquired in the school 
system/ the education and training provided must follow a central programme and curriculum. The 
new' regulation also lays down that/ where qualifications for occupations (or groups of occupations)/ 
may be acquired in both systems/ the contents of curricula/ as well as qualification requirements/ 
should be coordinated. 

The exclusion of young people is a global phenomenon. It has increased substantially in recent years 
and has become one of the major problems of contemporary society. Having recognised this 
problem/ Hungary has launched a number of initiatives to counteract it, the most important of 
which are the development of education and the improvement of chances of employment. 

Unemployment is a problem/ which used to exist only in latent form but which has emerged in 
Hungary in the wake of changes in the political and economic system. Unemployment has been 
especially hard on disadvantaged groups and has given rise to the need to provide special 
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arrangements for this target group, alongside the modernisation of public education and vocational 
training. A number of alternative training programmes have been prepared for young people from 
disadvantaged or mulHply disadvantaged groups who drop out of the public edi ition system, 
including measures to help them catch up with their peers, vocaHonal guidance and programmes to 
help motivation and the development of learning skills. 

Equality of opportunity is another relevant problem area. It is very important that each citizen be 
given equal opportunities throughout his or her lifetime. Young people with disabilities, however, 
do not really have such equal opportunities. The government aims to address this situation by 
promoting the rehabilitation of young people with disabilities, primarily through vocational 
education and training so that the lack of sldlls does not exclude them from the labour market etc. 



2 . 2.4 Access to training and provision of equal opportunities 

In the years to come, an increase in the participation of people from disadvantaged groups in 
training will be an important area of development in the labour market, especially with regard to: 

■ the Romany population; 

■ persons with disabilities; and 

■ persons with low levels of education. 

2.2.4.1 The Romany population 

Data on dropout rates for Romany students show that there has been a certain improvement in 
recent years, although the differences between the Romany and other segments of the population 
are substantial. The level of inequality of opportunity has reduced from threefold to double during 
the last 15 years. The proportion of l^many children who completed the eight classes of primary 
school has increased by more than 10% in the period being examined. However, even at the 
beginning of the 1990s, the situation was that, of a given generation of first year students, more 
children drop out of primary school than successfully complete it. , 

Among the general population the decline in the number of students in apprenticeship schools is 
mirrored by an almost identical increase in the number of students in secondary school. In the case 
of Romany children, the situation is completely different in that the proportion of children enrolled 
in secondary schools is also declining. With regard to dropout figures from apprenticeship schools, 
the situation deteriorated in the eighties as well. The dropout rates of both Romany and other 
children are now Increasing again, which indicates a deterioration either in apprenticeship schools 
as a type of education or in the quality of students accepted in these schools. However, in the case of 
Romany children, the decline in numbers Is proportionately greater. 



2.2.4.2 People with disabilities 

The tendency to integrate handicapped students into the general system of education has inaeased in 
Hungary. The Act on Public Education, which is cunently in force, does not have any provisions as to 
whether handicapped children should be educated in special institutions or along with other students. 

Irrstitutions providing training and education for handicapped children and students must fulfil a 
double function: 

■ they must prepare their students to meet the requirement' pecified for all Hungarian schools; 
and 
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■ they also must provide rti'idential care and rehabilitation facilities during teaching and 
education. 

The distribution of people with disabilities is as follows: 

■ disabled persons, 40%; 

■ mentally retarded, 19%; 

■ people with impaired eyesight, 18%; and 

■ other deficiencies, 20%. 

In the current school year, children with disabilities are distributed in different education 
institutions as follows; 

■ 1,191 children are in kindergarten; 

■ 36347 attend primary schools; and 

■ 5,363 attend special schools in which they are prepared for work. 

In addition, there were: 

■ 4,607 handicapped children in special schools;; 

■ 756 in schools preparing mentally disabled young people with medium deficiencies for work; and 

■ 564 handicapped pupils in secondary institutions (secondary grammar schools, secondary 
technical schools and vocational institutions). 

There are some 200 special pedagogical institutions in the country and 469 primary schools operate a 
section or a special class for children with disabilities. 

2.2.4.3 Persons with low levels of education 

The level of education can inaease the level of wages by from 10 to 60%. 



Table 2.5 Value of school qualifications* in Hungary, %** 



Qualification 

^ - 

f-ti *.* . ■ 


Relative value of 
the qualification in 
terms of increase in 
earnings (%)•** | 


Marginal rate of return 
(value of a completed 
class at different school 
levels)**** 


Completed primary school (8 classes) 


12.64 


- 


Completed apprenticeship school (8+3 classes) 


19.69 


235 


Completed secondary school (8+4 » lasses) 


32.17 


4.88 


Completed studies at higher education 
(12+4 classes) 


58.96 


6.70 



*Regttssion parameters are related to hourly toages. The impact of gender, age, residential address, local unemployment rale, 
industrial sector, and Romany or otlur ethnic group orimn lus been excluded. 

” Data calculated on the basis of the September-Nooember tvave of ELAR recruitment in 1993 

••• Compared to tiu reference category ahich has been omitted from the equation (less than 8 dosses of primary sdiod). the value 

of which is considered zero, ^ ^ . . . . ^ ^ » f . j i • • 

***• where fl is Ou regression parameter of the ir^pe of sdiool ana the number of all completed classes; i is tlie 

given, and w the school on the next lowest leivl. 
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Table 23 shows that compared to those who have completed from 0 to 7 grades of primary school: 

■ those who have completed the 8 grades of primary school earn 13% mere; 

■ those who have finished apprenticeship school can\ 20% more; 

■ those who have finished secondary school earn 30% more; and 

■ those who have completed higher education earn 60% more. 

The same can also be seen in the marginal rates of return: in the case of one completed class, the 
higher the level of school, the more the completion of one class is worth on the labour market 

The chances of employment or unemployment are not independent of school qualifications and the 
level of attainment achieved impacts on the chances of employment. 



Table 2.6 Utiemployment rate by educational attainment 1992-1998 (Vo) 



Year 


Incomplete 

primary 

education 

1 


Completed 
primary 
education ! 

1 


Apprentice 

or 

vocational 

school 


Grammar 
or other 
secondary 
school 

L 


1 

College or j 
university ; 
degree 

1 

_ 


Total» 


1992 


17.5 


13.9 


11.6 


7.1 


2.7 


9.9 


1993 


27.4 


16.4 


143 


8.9 


3.0 


12.1 


1994 


25.4 


15.6 1 


12.7 


7.8 


3.1 


10.9 


1995 


26.2 


15.2 


! 12.3 


I 

7.1 


3.0 


10.3 


1996 


31.5 


14.6 


11.5 


7.2 


2.7 


10.0 


1997 


31.0 


— 

14.2 


10.0 


5.9 


1.8 


8.8 


1998- 


29.2 


11.7 


8.3 


5.9 


1.9 





• T7ie sample of tlx Ubour Force Sunvy (LFS) Im beat broadened since 1998. so data are not fully eon^parable with 

earlier sun*ei/ results. QS 1998 . , ^ , i j l 

1 In tiir offidal Central StaHstics Office puhlications, the figures for total Cfnploytnent are not correct u^ten ana^ hy 
educational attainment. Since the problem is rtot explained, uv tunr to use these figures untliout fully understanding 
them. Thus, the total unemployment rates did not coincide with the correct o-«. 

Cnifra/ Office. Labour Force SuriH.y 

Table 2.6 shows that compared to those with higher education the risk of unemployment is 
approximately 2.5 times as high for those who have completed secondary school, approximately 4 
times as high for those who have completed vocational secondary school and approximately 6 times 
as high for those who have comleted only eight classes of primary school. The equivalent figure for 
those who have not completed any level of schooling is extremely high (on average 15 times higher 
than for those with higher education). 
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Chart 2.6 In Hungary post-secondary education programmes haoe 
developed in the various areas of studies 



Catering/ tourism Construction 
9% 3% 




Agriculture Health 

3% 9% 



The disadvantages which arise from the inadequacies of the school system, the socio-cultural 
situation of families and the underdevelopment of disadvantaged regions have become more pronounced 
as a result of the change in the political systan. 

Current statistics show that disadvantaged young people with a low level of education make up 
25-27% of the school population in different school years. Most of those who drop out do so from 
apprenticeship schools. 

2.2.5 Post-secondary education 

It is important to provide talented young people participating in training with opportunities to 
expand their vocational skills. The Accredited Higher Education in Schools programme (AkkreditAlt 
Iskolai Rendszerii felsofokti S2akk6pz6s (AIFSZ), which is directed at post-secondary education and 
was launched in 1998, provides new opportunities in this area. 

Although there is little information available as yet on the results of this programme, the 
accreditation procedures make it possible to identify the vocational areas where this form of training 
may become a significant factor. 

For the most part, post-secondary education is conducted in higher education institutions. The 
experience so far is that students do not consider the qualification they acquired on the completion 
of post-secondary education as their 'final qualification'. Rather, they hope to improve their chances 
of admission to higher education by completing such courses. 'They see further advantages in the 
possibility of the recognition of their 'credits' in university training later on. 

2.2.6 Practical training 

One of the key tasks of vocational education and training is to provide practical skills associated 
with occupational knowledge. The technical/professional and examination requirements of 
vocational qualifications show that training may be pursued on both theoretical and practidil levels. 

One of the most Important areas of vocational education and training is the work experience which 
may be gained through practical training. This, however, necessitates considerable material 
resources, part of which used to be provided by the training workshops of large enterprises. 
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The need to transform the provision of practical training was underlined by the decline in the number 
of training places available: among the workshops providing practical training for apprenticeship 
schools, the number of training shops in companies, outside the school system, dropped by about 50 % 
between 1990 and 1998, as a result of tlie economic transformation and privatisation. 

This necessitated the establishment of new training workshops in schools, the number and capacity 
of which increased by about 100% between 1990 and 1998. 



Table 2. 7 The number of practical training units 

in vocational education and training, 1990^1“1997/98 



In schools 


90/91 


91/92 


9:V93 


93/94 


94/95 


95/96 


96/97 


97/98 


97/98 as a 
»/o,of 
90/n 


17^85 


22,827 


28,375 


32,269 


35,085 


36,962 


37,170 


36,779 


205.6 


In companies 


52,338 


46,710 


40,607 


35,237 


32,349 


29,045 


26,807 


25,685 


49.1 


Total 


70,223 


69,537 


68,982 


67,506 


1 67/134 


66,007 




62,464 


89.0 



Source; Vocational Education and Training (Szakkipzes es gazdasdg), 1997, Ministry of Education 



Table 2.8 Distribution of practical training units 
in vocational education and training 199Q/9l~1997/98 



1 • • 


— .... • 

Distribution of practical training units in vocational education 
and training, in schooVoutside school, 1990/91 - 1997/98, “/o^ 


1990/91 


1 1991/92 ! 199V93 ! 1993/94 1 199^/95 


1 1995/96 1 


1 1996^197 I 


! 1997/98 


In the school system 


25.47 


32.83 


41.13 


47.80 


52.03 


56.00 


58.10 


58.88 


Outside the school 
system 


74.53 


67.17 


58.87 


52.20 


47.97 


44.00 


41.90 


41.12 



Chart 2.7 Distribution of practical training units 

in vocational education and training 1990/91-1997/98 




1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 1993/94 1994/95 1995/96 1996/97 1997/^ 
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This change lead to the evolution of a form of vocational education and training that is widespread 
internationally but that is, at the same time, in line with Hungarian traditions, i.e„ a form of training 
in which companies and schools together contribute to the training of young people. 

In the process of transformation, relevance to the economy was one of dominant factors in the 
development of apprenticeship and vocational schools. The schools provide vocational training for 
16 year olds who have already completed their obligatory education. In vocational schools and 
apprenticeship schools, training is focused on practical training. 

The main point of thi.. system is that the State undertakes to provide the requisites for theoretical 
vocational training. Practical training is a task for business organisations (companies, private 
employers, entrepreneurs, non-govemmental organisations, co-operatives, artisans, traders etc.). 
This creates a new situation in terms of the legal status of schools, students and business 
organisations. Accordingly, a system of trainee contracts for vocational training has evolved to cover 
cases where the practical training is provided by a company. As in the German and the Austrian 
systems, when a student is admitted to a school under the trainee contract system, the legal 
relationship required for the acquisition of the vocational qualification is established between the 
student and the business organisation where the practical training will be provided. 

The Implementation of this kind of practical training has shown the need for activity orientation and 
for theoretical training based on work experience. 

It is clear from the above that, in accordance with international practices, responsibility for 
vocational education in Hungary is not the same as for other areas of the public education system. 
The fundamental reason for this is that vocational education and training is particularly 
^ practicc-intci isive and cannot be provided exclusively by the State i.c., the training institutions. 

In the area of education and training in the school system, the State, i.e., the schools, are in charge of 
the theoretical aspects of vocational education and of the general theoretical subjects. Practical 
training, however, is part of the responsibilities of business organisations. 

Of course, this does not mean that there is no practical training in schools or that every business 
organisation is obliged to maintain a training workshop. In fact, business organisations may 
discharge their practical training obligations in various ways: 

■ by payment of 1.5% of their gross wage costs to the Vocational Training Fund; 

■ by direct contribution to a vocational school, the amount of which shall be equal to the amount 
payable to the Vocational Training Fund; and 

■ by tine provision of practical training for students. 

The various forms of financial contribution shall be dealt with, in more detail, in the section on the 
financing of vocational education and training. 

Let us review the obligations undertaken by business organisations when providing practical 
training units for students. 

The establishment of practical training units and the admission of students of schools is regulated by 
co-operation agreements concluded by the business organisation and the school concerned. This 
legal relationship is established in 90% of cases. 

Furthermore, companies may conclude student contracts in order to boost their own supply of 
labour. According to data supplied by the chambers, the proportion of trainee contracts is about 10% 
of all contracts and this arrangement is most frequent in the case of traditional trades (bakers, joiners 
and car mechanics) and in the case of vocations with a short supply of labour (the information 
technology area). 
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An agreement concluded between a company and a school must specify, among other things, the 
benefits to be provided to students, labour protection provisions, accident protection, fire protection 
etc., and the conditions for the admission and employment of trainees. The most critical rtspect of 
co-operation agreements is, usually, the designation of a person to be in charge of training. Chart 2.8, 
below, shows the distribution of instructors, in tcrm.s of qualifications, at the practical training units 
registered by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Companies are also required to . provide the tangible requisites for training, as well as 
documentation on the progress of training, which is comprised, typically, of the following items: 

■ labour, accident and fire protection logs; 

■ trainee work logs; 

■ technical/ professional and examination requirements; and 

■ training programmes etc. 

Despite these tight regulations, the number of practical trailring units established in companies has 
almost doubled over the past five years. In 1998 alone, the growth amounted to 15%. 



Chart 2.8 Length of time practical training units registered by the Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry have been admitting trainees 




Along with the increase in the number of traiiring units, the number of trainee contracts has also 
been increasing. In the economically more advairced regions of Hungary, for instance, their number 
almost doubled in 1998 relative to 1997. This may al .<!0 Irave a positive influence on the integration of 
career starters into the labour market. 

Clearly, the maintenance of practical training units is a relatively complex task. The maintenance of 
appropriate quality standards necessitates the establishment of a quality control system. This task is 
performed by the chambers of economy. In Hungary, there were three chambers of commerce in 
1999 and each of them carried out inspections in its own area. The Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry had to check the conditions under which practical training was provided in the largest 
number of occupations, a total of 387. 

The committee of inspections by the chambers is comprised of one representative of the chamber 
concerned, one representative of the school and one representative of the company maintaining the 
practical training, unit. 
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Their responsibility is to control the organisation of production training programmes and the 
conditions under which training takes place during the school year and in the summer, on the basis 
of documents supplied earlier. 



2.2.7 Transparency, equivalency and permeability of vocational 
education and training provision 

In Hungary, the question of the international recognition of vocational qualifications has been 
developing in concert with the development of European Union legislation, though it is also 
associated with the requirement of the free movement of labour in Hungary. Quite understandably, 
before the system changed, there was no point in discussing the effects of the recog^iition or 
non-recognition of qualifications on the movement of persons, as restrictions were built Into the 
political framework and was part of everyday social reality. 

When the system changed, the legal regulations restricting the movement of Hungarian citizens 
were eliminated. Today, the international mobility of citizens of Central and Eastern European 
countries is restricted much more by the readiness or, rather, the unwUlingness, of countries with 
higher living standards to let them enter their labour markets. 

As far as Hungary's accession to the European Union is concerned, the question of the free 
movement of labour is often treated as something of a taboo subject, both in the European Union 
and in Hungary. 

The key concern of the European Union is the potential flooding of its labour markets by higldy 
trained and cheap labour while, in Hungary, the discussion of the theme is more or less avoided 
because of a justified concern that a restriction on the free movement of labour may be introduced in 
the final version of the accession agreement as an interim derogation enforced by the European 
Union, which would further compromise Hungary's competitiveness. 

This, perhaps somewhat pessimistic Introduction, should not lead to the conclusion that the 
question of the equivalence of vocational qualifications should not, or need not, be discussed. At the 
same time, it should be pointed out that developments in this area should be assessed, not from the 
viewpoint of the mobility of labour, but more as a point of reference which could indicate the 
directions the development of vocational education and training in Hungary should take in order to 
turn it into an active participant in die development of the market economy which has evolved in 
Hungary over the past 10 years. 

It should be noted that this issue is also closely associated with questions of the transparency and 
permeability of the vocational education and training system, which are of immediate concern to 
each participant in vocational education and training, including parents and students/trainees. 

The theme of mutual recognition of vocational qualifications in the European Union has gradually 
evolved from the objective of official recognition towards the creation of transparency based on the 
operation of information systems. 

This process is now underway in Hungary as well. 

2.2.8 Teachers in vocational education and training 

(more detailed information on teachers is to be found in Annex 8) 

In the final analysis, however, the efficiency and success of education and training depends on the 
work carried out in classrooms and practical training units and the person working there, the 
instructor or teacher - the pedagogue -, is in a position of considerable responsibility. 
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In the 1996 /1997 and 1997/1998 school years, there was a total of 25,552 and 25,470 teachers at work 
in Hungary. The student/teacher ratios in the various types of schools in 1997 are presented in the 
Table 2.9. 



Table 2.9 Sttiden^teacher ratios 



Total education 


Number of 
teachers 


Number of | 
students 


student 

teacher 


148/988 


1/671/811 


11.2 


Primary school (ISCED 1-2) 


89/177 


1/001/106 


11.2 


Upper secondary education (ISCED 3) 


40/095 


517/816 


12.9 


Upper secondary education. General 


13/451 


141/402 


10.5 


(secondary grammar school) 








Upper secondary education. Vocational 


26/644 


376/414 


14.1 


(secondary vocational school/ apprenticeship 








school/ vocational school) 








Higher education 


19/716 


152,889 


7.8 



Source: Hungarian Statistics Yearbook 1997 
Data on disalned students are included 



Strangely enough, the highest ratio is to be found in vocational education and training despite the 
fact that this is the most pract ice-intensive form of education and is where the greatest amount of 
intensive training is carried out. This unfavourable situation i.s a result of the low prestige of the 
occupation of teacher, which is the lowest category among intellectual professions, and of other 
factors to be detailed below. 

Teachers teaching theoretical subjects in vocational education and. training are required to hold 
higher education degrees in the subjects concerned. In technical areas, this means a degree in 
engineering, in the economic areas, a degree in economics and similar qualifications in other 
vocational areas. Obviously, teachers of vocational subjects have qualifications that would enable 
them to get jobs in the productive sector which would provide them with a position in the labour 
market that is substantially different from that of teachers of general subjects. In addition to 
vocational qualifications, teachers are also required to have appropriate teaching qualifications, 
which can acquired through full-time or post-graduate correspondence courses in a number of 
higher education institutions. According to the legal regulation introduced in 1993, theoretical 
subjects in vocational secondary schools can be taught only by teachers who have university 
degrees, while practical subjects can be taught by teachers who have college degrees. In 
apprenticeship schools, a college degree was the minimum requirement for the teaching of 
theoretical subjects and appropriate specialised instructors' qualifications were required for trainers 
of practical subjects. All teasers and trainers are also required to have appropriate teaching 
qualifications. The law provided a period of grace for the acquisition of the necessary qualifications. 

To understand the background to the legislation, it should be noted that the early years of the 
decade were marred by a severe economic recession in Hungary and a large number of highly 
trained professionals transferred from industry, where jobs were terminated by the thousand, to 
take up teaching activities. 
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By 1999, however, it became clear that it would not be possible to enforce the law as the trend 
described above was reversed. With the recovery of the economy, vocational teachers/trainers with 
qualificaHons and knowledge accepted by the business sector left teaching for the productive sertor, 
which offers much better wages and where economists, engineers and information technology 
experts can earn 3-5 times, 4-6 times and 6-8 times more, respectively, than in teaching. Education 
policy was virtually powerless to reverse the process. The reason for this is that teachers wages are 
determined by the wage agreements applied to civil servants and so school principals, as employers, 
have no means at their disposal to keep abreast of trends in the labour market. 

The developments described above led directly to a loosening of the tight regulations that were 
introduced in 1993. The amendments introduced in 1999 lowered by one degree in general the 
vocational qualifications required by teachers of vocational subjects in Hungary. The effects of this 
regulation are highly questionable. On the one hand, it was a disappointment to those teachers who 
had acquired the academic qualifications during the past five years, as required by the earlier rules. 
On the other hand, the regulation could lead to a decline in professional standards. Teachers' 
salaries will need to be reorganised in the near future and some statements on the part of 
government indicate that it intends to do this. There is little chance, however, of teachers' salaries 
coming anywhere near the earnings of professionals in the business sector. 

The 1996 Act did, however, entail significant changes in the system of continuing training for 
teachers. It provides that a total of 3% of the education budget each year (HUF 35 billion in 1999) is 
to be used for continuing training for teachers. The law also stipulates that each teacher has to take 
120 nours of further training every seven years. Otherwise his or her employment can be terminated 
at the discretion of the school principal. These conHnuing training requirements may be met only by 
completing accredited courses; the post-graduate training courses launched by colleges and 
universities all qualify as such. In 1997, the government set up a separate iretitution for 
accreditation. This form of support, however, covers only promotion within the teaching profession 
as only training that is closely related to the work of a given teacher may be subsidised from this 
fund. Other training efforts are financed by the teachers themselves. 

By the end of 1999, a total of 1,853 different types of accredited courses in further training for 
teachers had been registered. 

2.3 Adaptation of vocational education and training 
to labour market and socio-economic change 

2.3.1 Vocational education and training and Hungary's accession to 
the European Union 

The accession negotiations were launched in 1998 and, following the opening round in March, 
Hungary entered two more ministerial rounds. As a result of these negotiations, a total of eight 
chapters (research and development, education and training, small and medium-sized enterprises, 
statistics, industry policy, telecommunication, fishing and consumer protection) had been 
concluded on a temporary basis. 
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Excerpts from the European Union report of October 1999 

"ACCESSION CRITERIA 
POLITICAL CRITERIA" 

"As has been stated in the previous country report, the institutions guaranteeing demoCTacy and the 
rule of law have been firmly established in Hungary. 

Although there are no severe problems in the situation of minorities, the Hungarian authoridM still 
need to pay special attention to the human rights of members of the Romany minority (which is 
estimated to be between 400,000 and 600,000). The Romany people are still subject to negative 
discrimination and prejudice in a wide range of areas in their daily life. Tliey are subject to negative 
discrimination in education and training, employment, public institutions and the public services. 
The government has adopted a revised medium-term action plan to improve the living conditions of 
the Romany people. The ministries concerned are required to specify the amounts to be allocated for 
the programme as a separate item in their budgets." 

"CAPABILITY OF UNDERTAKING COMMITMENTS ENTAILED BY MEMBERSHIP, 
INNOVATION" 

"The requirements to be met for the acquisition of various professional and vocational diplomas 
(degrees) are, generally, in line with Community regulations. In 1999, a total of 3,150 students in 
various Member States of the European Union with the aid of Erasmus scholarships and 2,256 
Hungarian young people participated in the programme 'Young People for Europe'. In 1998, ^5 
Hungarians participated in exchange programmes organised under the Leonardo programme." 

The priorities of vocational training policy 

In the preceding chapter, detailed information has been presented on the struchire and institution of 
the Hungarian vocational education and training system, the number and distribution of students 
and teachers as well as the structure of occupations. In addition, a number of aspects of the political, 
social and economic systems were examined. A general picture on the processes witnessed so far 
and the direction of development following on from those processes has been presented. Several 
particular aspects that are not integrally related to other chapters have also been outlined. 

2 . 3.2 General aspects* 

Economic mechanisms and the management of vocational education and training were 
fundamentally different back in the late 1980s to what they are now. The exclusive role of the State 
dominated, not only economic conditions and performance levels, but also the whole area of 
vocational education and training. This is especially true in respect of vocational training in the 
school system - an area, which was relegated to the backyard of the general education system and 
was, at the same time, always referred to in terms of slogans and ideological prescriptions - and of 
adult training, which was handled at the level of particular interests and arrangements. The 
transition to a market economy - though the changes are far from complete - has fundamentally 
transformed all our lives, along with education as a whole. This is particularly true of vocational 
education and training which has changed in terms of training structure and cont^t. In adult 
traiiung, the growth of the number of students and trainees has been higher than in any other 
period. This is also true of education in primary schools and can be attributed to changes in school 
structures resulting in debates on content and in early selection. 



4 Drawing on vie Market Economy and Vocational EdueaHon and Training (Placgazdasig 6s Szaklc6pz4s), a study by Dr. 
Andr&s Bcncdck 
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Between 1990 and 1993, the structure of employment and recruitment was transformed 
dramatically. This resulted in a crisis in the practical training component of vocational education 
and training in the school system. The crisis lasted several years and was resolved only in the middle 
of the 1990s by the introduction of non-interest bearing loans and restructuring to support the 
purchase of training workshops. From a nanower, pedagogical point of view, the drop in the 
number of practical training places caused some disruption in schools, especially apprenticeship 
schools. From the point of view of transition to the market economy, however, the real problem was 
the extremely fast reduction of the number of employees and the relatively rapid trairsformation of 
the economic structure (often referred to as 'rationalisation ). 

The 'challenge' that changes in the economic system change posed to the Hungarian workforce was 
whether their expertise, education and capacity to learn in the broader sense of the V-rm would be 
sufficient to meet the new requirements of the market economy. 

The period between 1994 and 1996 saw the introduction of new statutes on the system of vocational 
education and training and the regulation of the implementing procedures. These statutes 
Introduced the National Register of Vocational Qualifications, re-organised vocational examinations 
and transformed the benefit system into an operable ..cheme that matched the needs of the economy. 

In Hungary, the development of human resources, which is one of the priorities of government, is 
directed at improving the efficiency of the knowledge that is acquired tlwoughout the education 
system and at ensuring that it is suitable for ongoing modernisation. This reflects the recognition 
that, more than ever before, the competitiveness of the economy is detenuined by knowledge and 
qualifications. 

The extremely rapid changes in the labour market demand a flexible education system where 
transferability between the various fields of education and training is fully guaranteed. Thus, it is 
important to have an integrated government policy on vocational education and training as well as 
an integral connection between the system of public education and that of higher education. 

Vocational education and training which is removed from and is not responsive to the requirements of 
the labour market can lead to a whole series of problems with regard to the employment of young 
people and can even generate unemployment, which is contrary to its basic purpose. Training mistakes 
are rather expensive to correct so it is important that the training system offers training programmes 
which are adjusted to the requirements of the labour market. Such programmes should not oidy enable 
everyone to successfully acquire a basic vocation qualification; they should ensure flexibility by 
providing retraining for those who need it as well as providing support in tinding employment In 
school, young people should acquire skills that wUl enable them to cope with the failures that they are 
likely to encounter throughout their active lifetimes. They can do this if they leam to adapt themselves to 
the possibilities that exist and never to act as if their studies are finished for ever. 

Between 1990 and 1996, the Hungarian system of vocational education and training got over the 
crisis in practical training caused by the closure of large enterprises. Finaticed, partly, by central 
funds and, partly, by non-interest bearing loans from the Vocational Training Fund, hundreds of 
training workshops were transferred to schools. Meanwhile, the law on contributions to vocational 
training and tile Vocational Training Fund were also modified. This enabled social partners, 
employees, employers and the chambers to participate more in decision-making, at both macro-, 
and micro-levels. 

After 1997, following the successful crisis management effort, new priorities came to the fore, 
including: 

■ the expansion of adult training into a complex concept of human resource development; 

■ the increased Integration of disadvantaged groups; 
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■ the elaboration and introduction of comprehensive quality assurance systems; 

■ the application of new technologies in vocational education and training; 

■ the development and strengthening of vocational orientation programmes; 

■ the reconstruction of the occupational structure; 

> the development of vocational education and training research, and 

■ the strengthening of the European dimension in Hungarian vocational education and training by 
means of increasing transparency and developing equivalence. 

2 . 3.3 Special aspects 

In this section, the following areas, which are key tasks for years to come, shall be explored in more 
detail: 

■ key pillars in the international transparency and equivalence of Hungarian vocational education 
and training; 

■ the transition from school to working life; 

■ key objectives in the development of the qualification structure; and 

■ lessons and experiences drawn from open and distance learning and their future potential in 
Hungary. 



2.33.1 Key pillars in the international transparency and equivalence of vocational 

education and training in Hungary 

In the period immediately after the system changed, when some Western European countries were 
more willing to work in partnership, negotiations for equivalency agreements were launched with 
Germany and Austria. Althou^ negotiations with Germany did not result in an official agreement, 
nevertheless, they were a forerunner of, and laid down foundations for, the dominant areas of 
co-operation in the second half of the 1990s. Equivalence agreements were concluded with Austria 
in respect of 19 vocational qualifications, some of which were new vocational qualifications 
developed in co-operation by two parties to the agreement. 

In the second half of the 1990s, as a response to the international situation, the aim of vocational 
education and training policy was focused on increasing the transparency of the Hungarian 
vocational education and training system. 

In my opinion, the comparability of vocational education and training systems and of vocational 
qualifications rest on the three basic pillars. 

Pillar 1 Transparency of the qualification structure 

The National Register of Vocational Qualifications, which was introduced in 1993, provides a good 
foundation for developing the transparency of the entire vocational education and training system 
from the point of view of the structure of occupations. The categorisation of the levels of the 
state-recognised qualifications, which are listed in the Register according to the ISCED structure, 
was completed by 1996. Tliis provided for easy comparability of the different levels of vocational 
qualifications. The National Register of Vocational Qualifications has been continuously 
modernised and updated since its introduction. The way the Register is being developed continues 
to strengthen the elements that promote both transparency and permeability. 
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The development of the Register was given quite an Impetus by the urgent requirement to develop 
central programmes and curricula. This was necessitated by the fact that training based on the 
National Register of Vocational Qualifications had to be introduced in schools throughout the 
education system from September 1998 and Decree No 7/1993 (Xn.30) of the Ministry of Education 

stipulated that 



'Students may be admitted to vocational training schools for training for vocational 
qualifications included in the National Register of Vocational Qualifications if the 
central programmes (curricula) for the prescribed vocational subjects have been issued 
and the training materials required for theoretical training are available.' 

The peak period in the development of central programmes was between 1996 and 1998, which 
coincided with one of the most intensive periods of international activity calling for the 
establishment of transparency in vocational qualifications. 



Understandably, therefore, the guidelines for the development of central curricula also promoted 
transparency and permeability in the structure of occupations. These guidelines provide a 
comprehensive view of the structure of occupations in Hungary because they are the foundation on 
which the central curricula are built. 



Modularity 

The modularising of the Hungarian structure of vocations has not been completed though the 
modular structure to be established within a given vocational qualification has been worked out. 
Within this, joint modules on basic subject areas have been developed for a number of occupational 

groups. 

There are also modules that may be used in several different groups of occupations. However, the 
elements necessary for the development of specialist knowledge have yet to be identified and 
organised into a modular structure in a way that facUitates the rapid updating of curriculum 
content. 

Modularity will promote the international transparency of vocational qualifications most efficiently 
if it is possible to idcnHfy the modules that are most similar, in terms of content or the vocational 
sulMlualifications they lead to, in the countries involved. The level of knowledge that is provided by 
a vocational qualification is especially important in this regard. 

The principle of competency 

In the new cunicula and programmes, the emphasis is on the overall practical and theoretical 
knowledge the participant is expected to have at the end of the course, rather than on subjects or 
theme gioups. For those who are not experts on education - and most employers fall into this 
category -, this emphasis on competencies may, perhaps, be the most informative, as competencies 
describe the vocational and personal capabilities of the individual and make it easier to identify the 
jobs/positions for which a prospective employee may be most suitable. 

A competency-based approach to the international comparison of vocational qualifications may be 
useful even when the vocational education and training systems of the countries being compared 
are fundamentally different. This may be the case if countries that do not have state-recognised 
vocational qualificaHons have to be compared or if the practical expertise of a migrant is to be 
recognised instead of his/her vocational qualification, as is laid down by the Europjean Union 
Directive No 42/99. 
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Length of training 

The numbers of training hours for different courses have been established by the National Register 
of Vocational Qualifications, along with the proportion of training time to be devoted to theoretical 
and practical training. The specifications laid down in the Register allow for the possibility of 
scheduling in the organisation of training (e.g., weekly or cyclical organisation) and the timetables 
that are drawn up on the basis of these specifications can take into account the specific situation of 
the particular school. The provision of information on how training, particularly practical training, 
is organised is a key element in the promotion of the transparency of training systems on an 
international level. 

Pillar 2 The question of transparency from the point of view of the ins titution concerned 

The second important requirement for international comparison is an institutional system that is 
based on a stable and transparent system of relationships. 

The term 'institutional system' covers the tasks and competencies of the following organisations: 

■ public education organisations (ministries); 

■ training institutions; 

■ organisations of social partners; 

B professional organisations; 

a chambers; and 

B institutions involved in research, development and service provision. 

If the issue of the recognition of qualifications is approached from the viewpoint of the international 
mobility of labour, the roles undertaken by the social partners, especially business organisations, in 
the provision of training acquire particular importance. 

This is particularly true for practical training, especially for occupations that require a high level of 
technological knowledge. The authentic certification of experience gained while in the employment 
of a company that uses high standard technologies in a specific area may provide a better and more 
reliable foundation for a migrant job seeker than a diploma that proves that s/he has a 
state-recognised qualification in the same area. 

The roles undertaken by business organisations in providing support to vocational training leading 
to state-recognised vocational qualification are spedfied by Act LXXVII of 1996. The law stipulates 
that the business organisations specified in the law are obliged to allocate 1.1%-1.5% of their gross 
wage costs to the support of vocational education and training. Businesses may discharge their 
training obligation either by paying the contribution or by organising practical training for students 
from vocational training schools. 

The law provides a good foundation for the closer integration of school and work and, thence, for 
the transfer of more up-to-date practical knowledge. 

In addition to the snapshot of vocational education and training in the school system presented 
above, an assessment of the Hungarian institutional system should include a more detailed 
examination of the adult training system. 

The current institutional system is not at all suitable as a base reference for the development of adult 
training since training for adults is provided on a profit-oriented basis, meaning that it is delivered 
by commercial entities whose cycle of establishment, closing down or transformation is a lot shorter 
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dian that of schools. This situation was improved by Decree No 45/1999 (previously ML 

(1.22.)) of the Ministry of Education which obliges organisations providing adult training to register 
and to acquire certificates for the pursuance of their activity. At present there are approximately 
1,500 registered training organisations in the country. Over half of these are business corporations. 



The organisation of examinations in an objective way is one of the key indicators of coitsistency in 
the quality of vocational education and training. In Hungary, the same vocational examination 
requirements are applied in adult training and in vocational education and training in the school 
system. The standard and appropriateness of a given examination is determined by an examiiuition 
board, whose members are appointed by the ministry in charge of the vocational qualification or by 
the institution designated by that ministry, by the economic chambers, by the Institution organising 
the examination and by the training unit The examinations consist of a written, theoretical 
component, based on a question paper which is issued centrally and treated confidentially, and oral 
and practical components to be taken before the panel. This system provide a sufficient guarantee 
that successful candidates have sufficient knowledge of the curriculum, as laid down in the 
vocational examination requirements, irrespective of the training institution or its geographical 
location. 

Furthermore, there are very substantial ongoing efforts in Hungary in the area of quality assurance 
in education and training. These include the establishment, in 1999, of the National Public Education 
and Examination Centre and its regional offices. The COMENIUS 2000 Quality Assurance 
Programme, the programme office of which has been set up in the Ministry of Education, is also 
being implemented. 

In 1999, on the basis of a proposal by the National Vocational Education Council and a decision of 
the Minister for Education, the National Vocational Education Institute was assigned the task, 
supported by a substantial fund, of developing a quality assurance system for vocational education 
and training in the school system and for adult training. 

With the support of the European Training Foundation, Hungary has joined some European 
programmes on the development of information systems promoting the transparency of vocational 
qualifications. 

IRL 9S^85 EURO CERT: A programme aimed at helping employers to understand certificates and 
diplomas 

The EURCXZERT project was preceded by two other projects. 

^The European Study Module, under the PETRA programme 1993-94 

The conclusion from this project was that, in order to create a system of recognition of 
qualifications, standards need to be developed in co-operation with training programme 
developers, employers and organisations in charge of examinations. 

One of the main obstacles to the mutual recognition of qualifications is the lack of a uniform 
language to describe the vocational education and training systems of the Member States. 

^Mutual recognition of vocational qualifications 1994-95 

In conjunction with this project, a glossary of common terms used to describe the contents of 
qualifications in the area of the economic/commercial sector was prepared. 
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Based on the results of these two projects, EUROCERT has identified and defined a ^stem of 
qualification terms that is applicable in three sectors - economics/ commerce, information 
technology, and travel/ tourism - in the partner countries. 

The project has resulted in the creation of an insert; which uses the common terminology to desaibe 
the qualification, to be included in qualification certificates. 

In order to improve the quaUty of information provision, the participating countries prepare 
descriptions of their vocational education and training systenrs and of a number of selected 
qualifications. This information is intended for publication on the Internet, primarily to provide 
improved information for employers. 

The Hungarian National Observatory, representing Hungary, has joined the project, with the 
support of the European Training Foundation and the Ministry of Education. 

NL 9^441 NETREF: Network of national reference structures pertaining to vocational 
qualifications 

NETREF is probably one of the most promising projects in the area of developing and applying a 
methodology to promote transparency. The project is headed and coordinated by the Dutch COLO 
and, with the exception of Sweden, each Member State is represented by a key organisation. The 
programme is particularly interesting for Hungary because, since March 1998, the country has been 
participating in the programme, through the Hungarian National Observatory, as the only 
non-European Union Member State. 

The key objective of the NETREF project is to develop a new decentralised approach to the 
transparency of vocational qualifications. The participating countries will establish a national 
reference structure. Together, these reference structures will constitute an international network that 
will enable all questions pertaining to qualifications, certificates and diplomas obtained in another 
Member State to be answered and understood. 

An Irmovative working method will be elaborated aimed at the following; 

■ developing a transnational exchange of information on education and vocational education and 
training systems and vocational qualifications; and 

■ promoting the understanding of information on vocational qualifications obtained in another 
Member State. 

The general logic of the project is to establish optimal information flows between local, national and 
transnational levels so that persons asking for information about the value of a given qualification in 
the host country can be given fast and reliable Information. 

In close coordination with the NETREF project, an 'appraisal and analysing' project, NATNET 
(F95/3742), will also be implemented. This project is developing a conceptual framework for an 
efficient method which can be applied by NETREF partners as well. 

23.3.2 Transition from school to working life 
(see the detailed tables in Annex 9) 

Registered unemployed school-leavers 

Among the registered unemployed, young persons at the beginning of their career is still a very 
significant group. As a result of the amendments to the Employment Act of 1 July 1996, which were 
designed to improve tlie labour market position of these young people, the use of active 
employment policy instruments is now favoured and the passive grant system has been abolished. 
In addition to the earlier labour market instruments, which could also be used by young people at 
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the beginning of their career, new types of subsidy specifically for young people have been 
developed and introduced and certain services, projects and programmes have been made available 
to them at labour centres and their sub-offices. 

When the law was amended, the definition of the term 'unemployed young people at the beginning of 
their careei' was also changed. In the earlier definition, only those young people who had obtained their 
secondary or higher qualifications not earlier than 18 months before were included. According to the 
new definition, the category of people at the beginning of their career has been extended and now 
includes those young people with 8 classes of primary school or less. Currendy, unemploy^ people at 
the beginning of their career are people who are under 25 years of age (or 30, in the case of those with 
higher education). Ihis raising of the age limit means that an unemployed person ma;- remain in the 
category of people at the beginning of their career providing that s/he has not b^ employed for 360 
days, which is the minimum employment period entitling people to benefits, or more. 

Number of registered unemployed school leavers 

Unemployed school leavers are a very special group among the registered unemployed. Their 
number has been fluctuating for years. At the end of the school year, the number of unemployed 
people at the beginning of their career usually increases rapidly and then deaeases. Part of the 
decrease is due to participation in special programmes and active employment instruments 
promoting employment and part to the fact that a significant portion of young people leave the 
labour market temporarily either to study, to undertake military service or to benefit from the 
child-raising subsidy. 

In the last five years, the number of unemployed people at the beginning of their career was lowest 
in May-June of each year and highest in August and September. Like all the registered unemployed, 
the highest number of people at the beginning of their career was registered in 1993. Their number 
reached a peak in September, when 76,800 unemployed people at the beginning of their career were 
included in the end of month registration in the labour centres. The maximum number of people 
unemployed at the beginning of their career was lower in the following years and has declined 
gradually for the past five years. The largest decrease took place in 1996, when the largest number of 
unemployed school leavers was just over four-fifth the maximum figure for the previous year. In 
1999, the pace of decline slowed down and the maximum number of people who were unemployed 
at the beginning of their career declined to a much lesser extent, i.e., by only 4.2% compared to the 
highest figure of the previous year. In 1998, the difference between the current year maximum figure 
and the maximum figure of the previous year also showed a very significant decline of 20% and the 
maximum number within the year was less than 40,000. 

• Education levels of unemployed school leavers 

Since 1 July 1996, young people who have finished 8 classes of primary school or less are registered 
as unemployed people at the beginning of their career provided that they meet the other criteria for 
inclusion in this category. Previously, young people with low levels of education were not included. 
On the closing date in December 1996, 15.5% of the unemployed people at the beginning of their 
career had only primary school education. One year later, their ratio had increased by 
approximately 7%. Thus, in 1997, more than one-fifth of the people unemployed at the ^ginning of 
their career were young people with a low level of schooling and without specific training. By the 
end of 1998, their ratio increased further and exceeded 25% of the total number of people 
unemployed at the beginning of their career. 

At the same time, between 1995 and 1998, the proportion of young people without specific general 
secondary quc.ifications also declined. Compared to the peak figure in 1995, their ratio declined by 
7.3% in the distribution of the young unemployed, based on school qualifications but excluding 
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those whose highest qualification was primary education. At the end of 1995, almost one-third of 
those who had finished secondary grammar school were classified as people who were unemployed 
at the beginning of their career. By the end of 1998, this ratio dropped by just over 10%. The rate of 
unemployment among people at the begiiming of their career varies considerably according to 
school qualifications. In general, the proportion of people who are unemployed at the beginning of 
their career is lowest in the groups with the lowest school qualifications. At the end of 1998, among 
the registered unemployed whose school qualifications were less than 8 classes of primary school, 
only 3.2% were people who were registered as unemployed at the beginning of their career, while, 
among those who finished the 8 classes of primary school, it was 4.4% and among those who 
finished vocational secondary school, it was 6%. These ratios arc much higher among people with 
higher education qualifications. At the end of the period, the average figure was 6.7%. 

From a different perspective, we can see that, among the registered unemployed, more than 40% are 
people with only 8 classes of primary school or less, while among those unemployed at the 
beginning of their career, those with similar qualifications represent a total of 25%. This also 
indicates that people classified as unemployed at the beginning of their career are usually from 
groups with higher school qualifkaHons and, on average, they have higher qualifications than those 
who are not at the beginning of their career. 

Since the law was amended, the proportion of people with higher education among the registered 
unemployed at the beginning of their career has increased significantly. Comparative data show 
that this category nearly doubled during the period following July 1996. No such changes could be 
found among those who were not classified as being at the beginning of their career. It can be 
assumed that this Increase is related to the change in the definition of people at the beginning of their 
career and the extension of the age limits that change entailed. At the end of 1998, the proportion of 
people with higher education was 5.3% of registered unemployed people at the beginning of their 
career but it falls to only 4% if those with low school qualifications are taken into account. 



Table 2.10 Number of registered school-leaver unemployed 
by educational attainment in 1997 



Educational attainment 


March 


June 


September 


December 


Completed primary school or less 


9,179 


7,979 


8321 


9,382 


Completed apprenticeship school or 
vocational school 


16,054 


12,085 


15,813 


15,071 


Completed secondary vocational school or 
technical school 


9,039 


7,334 


13,092 


9,541 


Completed secondary grammar school 


6,214 ^ 


4,778 


8,145 


6,174 


Completed college, university 


1,519 


1,051 


2,857 


1,784 


Total 


42,005 


33,227 


48,228 


41,952 



Source; Monthly Reports, National Labour and Methodological Centre 
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Chart 2.9 The distribution of registered unemployed and registered unemployed 
school leavers in 1997 (on the basis of the monthly averages of March, Jutte, Sept, Decy 
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Chart 2.10 Distribution of registered unemployed school leavers 
and young people leaving the school system 
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The left cylinder shows the distribution of unemployed school leavers. We have calculated the 
percentages from the number of school leavers unemployed in each month, taking the total numbers as 
too percent. Then we took the average of the percentages for six months (July-December) in each row, 
i.e., for the different school types. The distribution of unemployed school leavers we got from this 
calculation is indicated in the left cylinder. Since data between July and December are taken into 
account, the cylinder shows those unemployed school leavers, who did not find employment in the six 
months after finishing school in June or who stayed less than six months in their first place of work. 

2 . 3 . 3.3 The key objectives of the development of the qualification structure 

Results of the revision of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications 

Based on the input criteria, the distribution of occupations shows (with a defined maximum) that the 
number of vocations that have secondary education as a prerequisite has increased, which, in turn, 
indicates an increase in the demand for more highly qualified labour. Changes in the numbers of 
vocational qualificpfions that require pre-qualifications acquired in the school system are shown In 
Table 2.11. 
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Table 2.1 1 Number of qualifications depending on 
pre-qualifications acquired in the school system 



Years 


Pre^qualification 


Total 


No pre- 

qualification : 


Elementary 

school 


Secondary 

school 


iilgh 

school 


1993 


— 


— 


- 


955 


1995 


27 


426 


435 


8 


696 


1996 


47 


412 


463 


11 


933 


1997 


49 


413 


472 


9 


943 


1998 


49 


413 


479 


9 


950 


1999 


43 


407 


492 


9 


951 



The total number of vocational qualifications that may be acquired in the school system increased by 
5-6% in the period between 1996 and 1999. The figures in Table 2.12 also show that, in most cases, the 
duration of training is 2 years. 



Table 2.12 Training periods laid down in the 
National Register of Vocational Qualifications 



Years 

V 


« « * 


% • 




Number of courses 






’ 


0.5 yr 


! ! 


1.5 yrs 


2 yrs 


2Jyrs ' 


3 yrs 


3.5 yrs 


Total 


1996 


57 


176 


18 


335 


9 


53 


2 


650 


1997 


56 


173 


16 


349 


10 


53 


2 


659 


1998 


56 


173 


16 


356 


10 


53 


2 


666 


1999 


57 


174 


16 


366 


10 


55 


2 


680 


% 


8 


26 


2 


54 


2 


8 


0 


100 



There are not many training courses that last for an odd number of terms (0.5, 1.5, 2.5 or 35 years) in 
Hungary. 

The list includes the theoretical and practical training requirements of the given vocational 
qualifications. 

The required percentage of practical training within the training period is determined by content 
and varies from between 18 and 85 %. 

Modernisation of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications 

The changes that took place after 1993 necessitated a revision of the National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications. This was carried out in 1998 and the key outcomes arc sununarised below. 

■ The number of vocational qualifications listed in the National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications is always high. There are over one thousand vocational qualifications and this docs 
not improve transparency. 
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m A number of vocational qualifications cannot be acquired, or can only be partly acquired, through 
lifelong learning. This is because training for many of the most widely sought after qualifications 
is provided in the school system and because training for second, third or further vocational 
qualifications tends to be based on tho assumption that the trainees have already acquired a 
certain body of knowledge. 

■ It is difficult to separate vocational qualifications which are aimed at providing further training or 
retraining from basic qualifications that have similar requirements. It is also difficult to establish a 
hierarchy of vocational qualifications. 

■ The revision of the Register does not resolve the vocational education problems of disadvantaged 
groups. 

■ Because of the large number of vocational qualifications, it is difficult to update the contents of 
vocational education and qualifications. Requirements are not homogeneous in terms of contents 
and structure. 

On the basis of the experience accumulated over the period since 1993 and from- the 1998 revision, 
the tasks necessary to modernise the structure of vocational qualifications were identified in 1999 
and a government decision on the updating of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications 
was made. 

The analysis of the experience drawn from education and employment in recent years, the 
conclusions reached and the lessons learnt all indicate that efforts to develop and modernise the 
Register in the forthcoming period should be focused on the issues of substance and content, if they 
are to lead to quality improvements. The goals of modernisation may be outlined as follows: 

■ to develop a structure of occupations that meets the requirements and expectations of the national 
economy of Hungary, that is in line with Hungary's national characteristics and traditions, whose 
vocational qualifications are adjusted to those of European Union Member States thereby 
facilitating die task of ensuring the transparency of vocational qualifications before and after 
Hungar/s accession to the European Union; 

■ to create a vocational education system that constitutes a coherent system of public educatioiv 
vocational education and higher education, that enables the development of labour, tradesmen 
and professionals who can quickly and creatively adapt themselves to the changing economic and 
labour market conditions by acquiring broad-based vocational qualifications and meets the 
requirements of individuals who want to participate in lifelong learning processes; and 

■ to develop and apply a method for the development and recognition of vocational qualifications 
that is based on a wide social consensus, on the competency of those in charge of the planning and 
implementation of vocational education and on a precise and fast system of procedures. 

The National Institute of Vocational Euucation is working on modernisation on flie basis of these 
goals. 

Changed conditions in the continuing deoelojnnent of the National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications 

As was mentioned above, a number of line ministries have their 'own vocational qualifications' . The 
line ministries are in charge of developing the contents of these vocational qualifications, while the 
Ministry of Education is responsible for producing the entire National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications. *Fhis is quite a complicated system and has decelerated the work of the 
modernisation of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications. However, a significant 
structural change took place on 1 January 2000, when responsibility for some 460 occupations and 
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vocational qualifications was transferred to the Ministry of Education from the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, which had charge of a large number of line ministry qualifications until the end of 
1999. The result of this is that about half of all vocational qualifications are now the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Education, which will help to accelerate the development of the structure and 
content of the entire register. 

2.3.3A Lessons and experiences drawn from open and distance learning and their 
future potential in Hungary 

The essence of open vocatioital training is that the material to be learned by participants is contained 
in different, high standard, information media - printed documents, audio and video cassettes, 
computer memory units, floppy disks and CDs - and is issued, along with the instructions on how 
to acquire and check the prescribed knowledge, without any substantial constraints of time or space. 
Materials used in distance training can also be accessed tbrough different kinds of networks. Over 
recent years, the methods used in open traming and learning have diversified and the training 
methods falling into this category are being extended to include increasingly diverse means of 
acquiring knowledge. 

The combination and interaction of traditional training elements (scientific and pra.<;tical knowledge 
and the application thereof, pedagogical values, cultural contents and background) with industrial 
types of activities (assessment of demand, resource allocation, working according to plans, 
economic operations, team work, organised work, quality control, marketing, management and 
impact assessment) are an important feature of open training. If a wide range of people are given 
access to up-to-date information technology, these methods can lead to greater equality of 
opportunity in learning and, on the social level, can facilitate the participation in efficient vocational 
education and training of a much larger segment of society than is the case today. 

The demand for participation in open vocational education and training, which is expressed very 
clearly in professional publicity recently, also sheds new light on tele-teadiing. The Improvement of 
vocational mobility among those already present in the labour market and the spread of 
tele-working, which is suitable for resolving problems of geographical distances, are giving rise to a 
more urgent demand for tele-teaching. The education system is slow to respond to this demand and 
its inertia in this regard is counter to its own best interests. 

For some time now, tele-teaching has been included in our initiatives as a particular expansion of the 
traditional education and training system or as an enhancement of the new training possibilities for 
adults. Because of the conservative attitudes of institutions and the scarcity of available reisources, 
the introduction of this form of education could not achieve a breakthrough on its own. Now, the 
situation seems to be radically changing. Changes in the labour market and the development of the 
information society require and enable much closer coordination between tele-teaching and 
traditional methods than ever before. Since 1998, as part of the vocational education and training 
policy of the day, new training programmes, with network options, were started. These have 
provided adults with more flexible possibilities for education and training and have been 
accompanied by the necessary institutional development measures. 

Chart 2.11, which shows the various social groups using this up-to-date method, is based on the 
programmes implemented in 1998 and 1999, and gives an indication of the integration possibilities 
of tele-teaching and learning. 

It is clear from the data that open training should be approached from a variety of perspectives. In 
addition to the goal of the continued development of the occupational structure, developments from 
the perspective of the institutional system and of the target population are also to be considered. 
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On the basis of the results from 1998 and 1999, the institutional arrangements which were used to 
expand the prograntune are expected to be extended even further. 



Chart 2.11 Target groups on the base of 184 projects 




Soura: ST vocational education and training (Tanuhndnyok a n^tott szakkipzisrol), 3/3 page 182, 
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3. Human resources development 



3.1 Continuing training 

3.1.1 General trends 

(see the detailed tables in Annex 10) 

The national and regional development policies take into consideration the fact that, all over the 
world, human resource development has a major influence on competitiveness. A good example is 
provided by European Union policy for the first years of the 21“ century, which aims at the 
achievement of a 'Europe of knowledge', an idea which is directly related to current thinking on 
lifelong learning. 

In Hungary, at the moment, the legislative framework has already been changed and it is very 
important that the financing system is also changed to reflect the increasingly differentiated 
activities of vocatiorul training institutions and changes in the supply of programmes. Such changes 
would allow for the involvement of the employer and the enforcement of economic interests. At the 
same time, it would provide citizens with the opportunity to acquire their first vocational 
qualifications, followed by continuing training and retraining and would make lifilong learning a 
general practice. 

If Hungary intends to meet the challenge, which all developed countries have to face, we will have 
to significantly increase the amount of time adults spend in basic vocational training. On a 
longer-term basis, we will have to provide training opportunities, with financial and legal 
guarantees, for people who are already at work. Another task to be completed and resolved on a 
short-term basis is to change the financing system of vocational training, particularly the vocational 
training contribution system, in order to encourage the provision of human resource development 
programmes and the activities of economic organisations. 

Human resource development includes both in-school and non-school vocational training. The 
previous chapter dealt with training provided in schools. In this chapter, we are going to look at the 
characteristics of continuing training in Hungary. 

Vocational training outside the school system is vocational training for adults who have already 
completed their school education. This training does not take place on the basis of centrally 
prescribed progranunes or curricula. Vocational training outside the school system may be aimed at 
the acquisition of national vocational qualifications, in which case the training requirements are 
identical to the requirements used in the school system. Vocational training outside the school 
system can also be speciHc training for particular jobs. This can lead to a certificate, but not to a 
state-recognised certificate or qualification. 

The curriculum, i.e., the subject matter and duration, of any training course outside the school 
system is decided by the organisation providing the training. The majority of employers are 
engaged in economic activities, while approximately one-fifth of employees perform public tasks or 
services. 
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Training inside and outside the school system are similar, in that both must meet the requirements 
of *e l^ur market, but there are also differences between them because the basic tasks of the two 
sets of institutions are different. 

One area that should be mentioned is training for vocational qualifications, which are not 
acknowledged by the State. This is clearly a legitimate area of training activity axvi it can even 
happen that, in a certain region or at a certain workplace, specific vocational qualifications must be 

acquired. 

From a legal point of view, lack of recognition by the State merely means that the training 
organisation undertakes full responsibility for the content of vocational training courses. 

3.1.1.1 Definition of vocational training outside the school system 

^Basic vocational training, which is the foundation of vocational training 

Basic training provides participants with the opportunity to learn about the basic and main work 
processes of several different trades, e.g., the paper industry, the leather industry, metalwork etc., 
and also to try out the work involved so that the participants can chose the trade, subject and skills 
which are most suitable for them. 

^Training leading to official qualifications recognised by the Stole (Hungarian abbreviation: Oiq[) 

This is training that is required for filling certain jobs, performing activities and taking up a 
specific occupation and can lead to the acquisition of vocational qualifications listed in the 
National Register of Vocational Qualifications. 

^Training not leading to National Register of Vocational Qualifications vocational 
qualifications but required for jobs and employment 

This is training for the acquisition of skills and knowledge required for a specific job, occupation, 
employment or activity. 

j^Further vocational training 

This is training, as a result of which additional professional knowledge and skills are acquired in 
order to perform professional activities at a higher level. Training preparing participants for 
master examinations also fall into this category. 

^Special needs training for people in a disadvantaged situation or with impaired working 
abilities 

This Includes all kinds of training, designed to help disadvantaged people to use their vocational 
qualifications, to improve their chances of finding employment and to help them find a job. 

^Training to promote employment and enterprise 

This category includes all kinds of training which improve the employment chances of the 
participants and help them find work through the development of personality and communication 
skills, job-finding techniques and basic enterprise theory. These elements are usually added on to 
specific training aimed at the acquisition of a particular vocational qualification. 

^Training for jobs in transport, telecommunications and the water management authority 

pother 

This category includes language training and various kinds of further training. 
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The following training activities are not usually classified as training outside the school system: 

■ post-graduate training organised by higher education institutions^ aimed, for example, at 
acquiring a second diploma; 

■ university and high school (college) preparatory training which does not lead to a specific 
qualification; 

■ training in accident prevention, first aid and other regular training sessions to update certain 
skUIs and knowledge in particular trades; 

■ professional conferences, consultations and other events not held for education purposes; and 

■ training courses and examinations to prepare participants for the basic and special examinations 
in economics. 

During the last ten years, the most dyr\amic part of the education system has been special training 
outside the school system. The approval of the Vocational Education Act in 1993 made the structure 
of the vocational training system, and its specific features, clear. It is typical of the system that the 
market impacts on the way it operates. This is reflected both in financing and in levels of 
participation. A smaller percentage of funding comes from public expenditure, the behaviour of 
participants is also influenced by the market and most of the training organisations are, themselves, 
market participants. This also means that the economy has a direct, significant impact on this sector. 
The requirements of the economy have encouraged the institutional system and the participants in 
training to be flexible and to adjust easily to using different sources of finance. 

A new element in training outside the school system, which also illustrates the market mechanism 
very well is a provision of the Act on Vocational Training which lays down that a training 
institution must enter into a training contract with participants. The Act also specifies the elements 
that must be included in this contract, though additional elements can also be included. The contract 
establishes a legal relationship, based on civil law, between equal parties, i.e., training is established 
as a joint intention and is based on co-operation. One could say that the participant is the client and 
the training institution is the supplier. The training contract should contain provisions on: 

■ the qualifications and the skills and knowledge to be acquired; 

■ the method of training; 

■ the organisation of the examination; 

■ the place, term and schedule of the training; 

■ the consequences of any negligence on the part of the participants or the training institution; and 

■ the training fee and the method of payment. 

The clients, who pay the fees, need not necessarily be the ones actually participating in training. The 
contracts assure that the training process can be controlled and regulated through the payment of 
the service fee. The fact that the participants and the payer of the training fee may be different, i-e., 
that the paity paying the training fee can be the labour centre or the employer, can lead to several 
problems. For example, clients and participants can differ in their assessment of the usefulness of the 
training. The objectives of the participants can also be different than those of the financier but the 
supplier will definitely meet the requirements of the client. If the difference in objectives is 
significant, it will have an impact on the efficiency, the effectiveness and, ultimately, the quality of 
the training. The introduction of the training contract has significantly improved the transparency of 
vocational training outside the school system, provides legal security for the parties participating in 
the training and also fulfils certain consumer protection functions. 
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3.1.2 The institutional system 

The institutional system that has developed for vocational training outside the school system for the 
last ten years or so has three basic elements and this is reflected in the Decree of the Minister for 
Education No 45/1999 (previous was 2/1997. ML (1.22.)) on the terms and conditions for the 
commencement and continuation of vocational training. 

Up to 31 March 1998, 1,024 institutions received a certificate, which allowed them to engage in 
vocational training. Of these institutions, 37% are organisations supported by public funds, which 
means, for the most part, schools, higher education institutioixs and state-owned institutions but also 
reg^ional human resource development and training centres. Non-profit institutions, i.e., foundations, 
associations and companies operating for the benefits of the public represent 1Z4%, while 
commercial organisations, Le., various types of companies, partnerships, limited liability companies 
and shareholding compemies, represent 50.6%. 

This breakdown according to type of organisation is very Important because different regulations 
govern the different types of organisation. Organisations supported by public funds receive local 
government and/or state funding for their basic functions, the amount of which varies. In general, 
however, it does not cover total expenditure and the organisations are obliged to generate their own 
revenues. This they can do through their core achvities, which are obviously education and traming, 
or tlurough various business activities. These two types of activity must be distinguished very clearly 
in their books and records because the revenues generated from the core activities of the institutions 
are regulated by the Finance Act, which regulates the economic activities of the institutions. 

The regulations on business activities are identical to those governing the activities of business 
organisations. Two features must be outlined here. The first is tire fact that organisations supported 
by public funds, with the exception of regional human resource development and training centres, 
engage in vocational training outside the school system as a supplementary activity. This is 
especially true of schools. Revenues generated from these activities represent additional funding for 
their operation and financing. We should also note that several local governments which run schools 
take part of these revenues and/or they take them into consideration when the next budget is being 
planned, Le., they are calculated into the revenue base. Schools do not consider training outside the 
school system as a core activity but they take it on for business considerations. The guaranteed 
transfers they receive gives them their security, but they are often very low. Even so, they are 
enough to cover certain expenditure occurred in the provision of training outside the school system 
in advance. 

The State budget supports the core activity of the training centres, which is the provision of 
vocational traiixing outside the school system. However, the support they receive does not cover 
their operating expenditure or even the training expenses so that they have to generate income from 
their core activity as well. 

Foundations, associations, or companies that operate as non-profit organisations participate in 
training as suppliers performing specific tasks. Their economic activities are governed by the 
provisions of the Non-profit Act and other regulations on economic organisations. Compaixies 
established for the benefit of the public can apply for the legal status of a non-profit company and be 
reclassified as a non-profit organisation. Public foundations can also be non-profit organisations if 
they apply for that status and meet the legal requirements i.e., if they are engaged in non-profit 
activities, one of which, according to the law, is training and education, and are engaged in business 
activities only to perform and achieve their non-profit objectives. Tlxe other condition is that they do 
not distribute their profits but use them for the achievement of their non-profit objectives. 
Non-profit organisations are entitled to the benefits specified by law but, in addition to the rules 
specified above, the regulations ensure the transparency of their econonxic activities: the level and 
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source of subsidies to them must be published in the press and Information on any benefits provided 
by non-profit organisations should be made available to anybody who wants it. 

Commercial organisations (partnerships, limited liability companies and shareholding companies) 
conduct their economic activities using their equity and revenues. Their operations are governed, 
primarily, by the provisions of the Act on Economic Associations and the current tax regulations. 
They try to generate their revenues from the training market. The training market, as has been 
mentioned before, operates like other sectors of the economy and it is defined by the demand and 
supply ratios. However, at the moment, the training market is still a 'quasi-market^ : the largest client 
is the State itself though the portfolio of orders coming from the private sector is also increasing 
gradually. 

The activities and conduct of the three market participants described above are influenced by legal 
regulations. Education and training is a heavily regulated area and, therefore, the flexibility of 
training suppliers and ability to adjust to specific requirements is limited. This is specially true for 
those types of training, which are paid for horn state funds. 

3.1.2.1 Main types of training institutions 

The main types of training institutions are: 

■ legal entities engaged in vocational training as a core or supplementary activity (state-owned 
companies, trusts, other staterowned economic organisations, organisations supported from state 
funds, legally based co-operatives, associations, joint venture companies, limited liability 
companies, shareholding compeinies, non-profit organisations, associations, public agencies, 
companies established by certain legal entities, subsidiaries and foundations); 

■ business organisations without a legal entity (limited partnerships, unlimited partnerships); and 

■ private contractors. 

3 . 1.3 Participants in training 

The users of the continuing training services, i.e., students, pupils and participants, can be classified 
into two large groups according to their status under the employment law: employers/ employees 
and unemployed. 

Currently, state funds can be used to support the training of unemployed people and people 
threatened with unemployment. Employers who are obliged to pay mandatory vocational training 
contributions can spend some of these to train their own employees and/or to support their 
training. 

If the students are classified on the basis of who finances their training, we can distinguish between 
three groups: those whose training is financed by the employer; those who pay their own tuition fee 
and those whose training is supported by the labour centre. 
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Chart 3.1 Number of people involved in vocational training outside the school 

system classified according to who paid the tuition fees in the first half of 1998 




Source; National Statistical Data Collection Programme data supply 

The National Statistical Data Collection Programme data for the first half of 1998 do not show what 
the most frequent source of finance is because the people providing the data indicated other sources 
in 51% of all cases (most probably because they did not want to reveal who the financier was). 
However, the reported data do show that a high percentage of training is financed by the county 
labour centres and by individual trainees. 

3 . 1.4 Funds 

The most important feature in the financing of vocational training /or adults outside the school 
system is that direct state, i.e., budgetary, funds are not involved. Part of the funding required for 
the training comes from the budget, but the source of the funds is not the state budget but an extra 
budgetary fund. 

This means that adult training is supported by public expenditure but the distribution of funds for 
this purpose follows a different mechanism. The Labour Market Fund is an extra-budgetary state 
fund, which is managed by the Minister for Social and Family Affairs. The right of disposal over the 
fund is shared between the Minister and the steering committee of the Labour Market Fund 
(Hungarian abbreviation: MAT), which is a tripartite organisation made up of representahves of 
employees, employers and the government The steering committee makes autonomous decisions 
on the allocation of the resources of the Labour Market Fund, the allocation of the Employment 
Fund to centralised and decentralised bodies, the introduction of employment and training 
programmes etc. 

As was indicated before, there are three other sources of finance in the training market 

■ the employer, 

■ the individual, and 

B the county labour centre. 

Recently, several foundations have been established for the purpose of financing training and for 
contributing to the training of people from disadvantaged groups. 
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The county labour centres can provide support for the training of the registered unemployed and of 
those employees whose jobs are at risk and who are threatened with redundancy. The award of the 
subsidy and the actual amount paid is at the discretion of the labour centre. The decision can be 
influenced by the provisions of the Decree of the Minister for Education No 6/1996 (VII. 16) on 
employment promotion support and by support provided by the Labour Market Fund to manage 
the crisis in employment. 

In general, the labour centre provides 80 to 100% of the cost of training and the outstanding amount 
is covered by the individual. The decree specified above has a regulatory impact on training 
expenditure, since the appendix of the statutory regulation details the expenditure that can be taken 
into account for the purpose of reimbursing expenses and this has an influence on the level of the 
training subsidy. On the basis of the decree, the maximum level of eligible expenditure, expressed in 
HUF per person, per hour and per area of study, (classified on the basis of die National Register of 
Vocational Qualifications), was published in an official aimouncement. These cost limits assisted the 
activities of the labour centres: in accordance with the provisions of Section (2) Article 3 of the decree 
referred to above, a list of vocational training institutions has to be created each year in which, if 
other terms and con .'itions are met; all institutions, whose training proposal and offer do not exceed 
the standard costs, have to be included. However, it was found that the offers made by the 
institutions are, generally, close to the maximum and/or the individual norm per one hour of 
training can be reduced as the training period Increased, which allows the institution to make an 
offer which falls below the maximum cost limit 

The database used to determine maximum costs was the National Statistical Data G)llection 
Programme database, which clearly indicates the average market price of the various vocational 
training courses. There was, of course, a need for weighted average figures but the standard 
normative costs were based on real, current costs. 



3.1.5 Data on vocational training outside the school system 

At the moment, data on vocational training outside the school system can be collected from two 
sources. Data on vocational training outside the school system (courses) are included in the national 
statistics database collected by a labour organisation within the framework of the National Statistical 
Data Collection Programme (Hungarian abbreviation: OSAP). On the basis of the Act on Vocational 
Training, a ministerial decree requires institutions engaged in vocational training outside the school 
system to be registered and this registration is currendy managed by the same labour organisation. 

There are, therefore, two separate types of information. The National Statistical Data Collection 
Programme data, in principle, contains the most important data on every training course that has 
started and ended in a given period, while the official register of training institutions contains the 
most important data on each training institution engaged in vocational training outside the school 
system. The official register of training institutions outside the school system contains data on all 
registered institutions of this kind, while the statistical data on training courses contains information 
only on those institutions and courses which were active at a given point in time. 

The data on vocationahtraining courses outside the school system are collected by those responsible 
for vocational training within the framework of the National Statistics Data Collection Programme, 
on the basis of the provisions of Act LXXVI of 1993 (on vocational training]. 

On the basis of the provisions of the Act on Vocational Training, the institutions engaged in 
vocational training outside the school system give the data on each training course started and 
completed by them to their county labour centre, using a national standard reporting form. 

These data are collected all over the country and analysed once every six months or once a year. 
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Within the framework for the coilation of statistics data, the data on vocational training courses 
outside the school system were processed for the first time in 1995 and have been collected every 
year since. Each year, data on approximately 4,000 vocational training course and approximately 
100,000 participants have been regularly included in the statistics. 

The volume of these data increased by 27% during the first six months of 1998. 

Since 1 January 1998, in accordance with the provisions of the Decree of the Minister for Education 
No 45/1999 (previously 2/1997. ML (122.)), only institutions registered by the relevant authority 
engaged in vocational training outside the school system. The registration is carried out by the 
county labour centres. The national and county lists of training institutions are included in a 
separate chapter "Officially registered institutions providing vocational training outside the school 
system" in the official register. 

Within ttie statistics system, training suppliers are defined as those who are engaged in training, 
either on their own initiative or on assignment, and have an officiai institutional registration number 
assigned to training Institutions engaged in vocational training outside the school system. 

Any employer who has more than 10 employees, as defined by the Employment Law, is obliged to 
report on any training conducted by him/hcrself that falls within the scope of the Act on Vocational 
Training. If the employer assigns an external institution to provide training for his own employees, 
the institution engaged in the training is also obliged to submit a report. 

3.1.6 Main characteristics of vocational training outside the school 
system 

In 1998, a total of 5263 training courses, in which a total of 103,675 people took part, were reported 
to the county labour centres. The ratio of people benefiting from support on the basis of the 
provisions of the Employment Act was 36% (37,374 persons). 

Of the reported courses, 75% were aimed at the acquisition of vocational qualifications 
acknowledged by the State (National Register of Vocational Qualifications) and 78% of participants 
In these courses completed their training. 

Chart 3.2 Training courses outside the school systetn, 1998 
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In the statistics system, two identifiers are used to analyse vocational training. One is the code the 
training course is given in the National Register of Vocational Qualifications (OKJ) and the other one 
Is the c^e in the Uniform Classification System of Occupations (Hungarian abbreviation: FEOR). 
These identifiers can also be used, with some exceptions, for vocational training, which is not listed 
in the Natioruil Register of Vocational Qualifications. The code in the Uniform aassification System 
of Occupations indicates the job which is most typicaUy taken up by those who have completed the 
training course in question. The National Register of Vocational Qualification codes indicate, 
among other things, training conditions and other requirements for acquiring the specific 
qualification, though they also provide a basis for analysing the content of training courses. 




According to data from the Uniform aassification System of Occupations (FEOR), the most popular 
training courses in 1998, compared to previous years, included courses for: 

■ technical occupations; 

■ economic, banking and other administrative work; 

■ trade and catering positions; 

■ machine operators; 

■ non-material services; 

■ healtli care occupations; and 

■ jobs in the iron and metal industry. 

The number of participants who enrolled on these courses represented 79% of the total participants. 
The remaining 21% were spread among the remaining 31 Uniform Gassification System of 
Occupations groups. 

In 1998, a total of 43% of the vocational training courses outside the school system were aimed at the 
acquisition of secondary education qualifications and 46% were aimed at primary-level 
qualifications. 
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3.1.6.1 Breakdown of the uistitutions engaged in vocational training outside the 
school system 

Of the institutions engaged in vocational training outside the school system and reporting their data 
in the first half of 1998, 45% were legally constituted private companies, 33% were organisations 
supported by public funds or their agencies and 8% were non-profit organisations. The core activity 
of 78% of the total was the provision of training services in different sectors of the economy. 



Chart 3.4 Types of organisations engaged in vocational education 
and training outside the school system 




Institutions engaged in vocational training outside the school system 

On the basis of the provisions of the Decree of the Minister for Education No 45/1999 (previously 
2/1997. ML (1.22.)), the Budapest and county labour centres registered a total of 1,461 Institutions 
engaged vocational training outside the school system up to 31 December 1998. These institutions 
registered a total of 9,012 training courses. (Specific qualifications can be acquired in several training 
institutions too.) 

Twenty-five percent of the institutions engaged in vocational training outside the school system and 
included in Ae ofEcial Hungarian register are situated in Budapest, and 683% in the counties. 

The registration records provide information on the areas of activity the organisations are engaged 
in and on the type of organisation they are. 
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3.1.6.2 Areas of activity of institutions engaged in vocational training outside the 
school system 



Chart 3.5 Areas of activity of institutions engaged in 
vocational training outside the school system 




Of the institutions included in the official records of the authorities, 75% ate engaged in training as 
the core activity. 

Of the institutions whose engagement in vocational training outside the school system is their core 
activity, 58% are specialised in adult and other training activities and are public education and 
higher education institutions. 

3.1.6.3 Types of organisation engaged in vocational training outside the school 
system 

The breakdown of mstitutions engaged in vocational training and included in the official records of 
the labour centres Into different types of organisation is shown in the Chart 3.6. 



Chart 3.6 Breakdown of the institutions engaged in 
vocational training outside the school system 




0 % 10 % 20 % 30 % 40 % 50 % 60 % 
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Chart 3.7 A reas of vocational training covered by^ the 

9,012 special training courses in the 14^1 registered institutioits 
engaged in vocational training outside the school system 




To summarise, the provision of training outside the school system is dominated by courses in 
industrial/technical, economic, commerce and tourism subjects. 

3.1.7 Quick Start programmes 

The 'Quick Start' programmes are irregular forms of training, from both a methodological and a 
financial point of view. Their aim is to use training to satisfy the staff needs of employere. They are 
financed by the central Employment Fund, the county labour centres (the decentralised 
Employment Fund) and the employers' contributions. The three sources of funding represent the 
three parties in whose interest i< 's to have the training carried out and theur involvement is designed 
to ensure maximum co-operation in its implementation. In 1998, a central programme was launched 
to provide training for approximately 2,500 persons. The programme was allocated HUF 50 million 
central support, which was supplemented by HUF 50-50 million provided by the local labour centre 
and the employers. 

3.1.8 Continuing vocational training financed by enterprises 

Vocational training contributions, which is one of the three sources of financing for vocational 
training, comes from payments by enterprises. The total contribution is 1.5% of the labour costs in 
each company. The amount of vocational training contributions paid by entrepreneurs and 
companies was HUF 25,061 million in 1997. Enterprises are allowed to use part of their 
contributions, or 0.2% of their labour costs, for training for their own employees. In June 1999, the 
Parliament agreed to raise that amount from 0.2% to 0.5%. The total amount of vocational training 
contributions spent on company (in-service) training in 1997, was HUF 7,275 million. In general, 
enterprises spend about 2-25% of their labour costs on such training. However, companies that are 
in the phase of expauision or are in strategic sectors, spend much higher proportions of their labour 
costs on in-service training. For example, ABN-AMRO spent5% of its total labour costs on in-service 
training In 1997. 
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3.1.8.1 Continuing vocational training organised by enterprises for their employees 

The provision of in-service training for employees is a characteristic of large enterprises in the 
industrial production sector. Associations of enterprises in the same sector also come together to 
organise vocational training. The Bank Association, which is an institution for training bankers, can 
be mentioned as an example. These types of training do not always lead to state-recognised 
qualifications for participants, but qualifications which are often required by enterprises/employers 
in different professions, (banks in this case) can be obtained. 

Internally and externally organised training at enterprises 

In the Hungarian system,' small and medium-sized enterprises mostly provide training by engaging 
external providers (schools or training centres) whereas, large enterprises carry out their own 
internal training. Large enterprises usually rent premises and equipment from schools or training 
centres but they organise all the other aspects of the training themselves. Both trainers and 
participants are employees and the syllabus is drawn up inside the enterprise (e.g., the Ford factory 
in Sz£kesfeh6rv&r). 

Number of employed who have received training in a given year 



Table 3.1 Total number of employed 
who participated in training in 1998 



■ * 


1998 


Number of employed who have received training 


250,000 



Source: Ministry of Education and Ministry of Stxial and Family Affairs 



Table 3.1, which shows the total number of the employed taking pa-'t in training outside the school 
system in 1998, includes those participating in language training and in non-vocational training. 
Since, in Himgary, employers are not obliged to provide a comprehensive report on the training and 
education of their employees, this figure is an estimate, calculated by experts from the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Social and Family Affairs on the basis of the available data and the 
financial reporting system on all training carried out in the framework of active employment 
measures. 

In Hungary, there is also preventive training aimed at protecting the employed who are at risk of 
becoming unemployed. Table 32 provides data on the numbers of employed taking part in 
preventive training financed by the Labour Market Fund. 

In addition, there is preventive tfaining financed by the enterprises. There are no data available on 
this kind of training. Some collective agreements in enterprises cover preventive training for the 
employed, in case of company restructuring or closure. 



Table 3.2 Participation in preventive training, 1993-98 





1993 1 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1697 [ 


1998 


Number of employed participating 
in preventive training 


3,024 


4,632 


4,676 


5,280 


4,509 


4,122 



Source: National Labour and Methodological Cntire, Snapshot of the Labour marhel 
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Table 3.3 Number and percentage of unemployed participating in vocational training 





1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 




Number of unemployed participating in 
vocational training 


89,295 


66,506 


66,700 


71/184 


75,482 


Number of unemployed participating in labour 
market training as a percentage of the yearly 
average number of registered unemployed 


4.9 


43 


3.8 


43 


4.9 



Source: National Labour Methodological Centre. The fable has been calculated by the Statistics Analysis and Information 
Department of the National Labour Me^iodological Centre 



Table 3.4 Employment situation of unemployed 
after vocational training 





1998 


Employed as a percentage of unemployed 3 months 
after finishing labour market training 


47.7% 



Source: National Labour and MeUuMogical Centre v 



An examination of the situation of the unemployed after participating in labour market training was 
of essential importance in the beginning of the 19*»0s, when wdl-trained and talented, as well as 
unskilled, people, lost their jobs as a result of the economic and political transformation of Hungary. 
Since 1994-1995, however, the unemployed seem to be part of a core group whose situation is not, in 
general, improved by training. 

In the present system, the labour centres, which have been set up in every county seat and in the 
capital, continually observe the demand and structure of the labour market and prepare calculations 
and forecasts on occupations that are likely to be in demand by employers in the short and long 
term. 

On the basis of these calculations, the labour centres identify the priority groups of occupations in 
their regions. The centres support training only in the occupations that fall into these priority 
groups. As a result, the unemployed participating in training supported by the labour centres, 
acquire skills that meet labour market requirements and are able to find jobs. In addition, the labour 
centres cany out career orientation tests for participants to examine their skills and ability to work in 
a given occupation. If a person is deemed not suitable for the occupation in question, the labour 
centres suggest training in another area. This procedure helps the unemployed to find an occupa .>n 
that is suited to his/her skills and personality. 

Two types of training are available for the unemployed in labour centres: 
occupational training; and 

general training to supplement participants' education with additional subjects such as languages, 
informatics etc. 
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3.1.9 Support to small and medium-sized enterprises in terms of 
training and advice^ 

3.1.9.1 Training 

Support to small and medium-sized enterprises in the area of training has been provided from the 
European Union through the Phare Small and Medium-sized Enterprises and Private Sector 
Development Ptogrammes since 1991. The programmes are managed by the Hungarian Foundation 
for Enterprise Promotion (HFEP) and its national network of business support agencies (Local 
Enterprise Agencies - LEAs). 

The training programmes have, in most cases, covered the following topics: 

■ marketing; 

a general business management; 

■ small business portfolio management; 
m training of small business consultants; 

B loan appraisal and credit management; 

B corporate governance; 

B networking; and 
B programming and organisation. 

Training on basic entrepreneurship is provided through Local Enterprise Agencies whose object is 
to transmit information on changes in the legal-economic environment and to organise short, 
professional seminars. The Local Enterprise Agencies survey demands, review specific local 
requirements, draw up detailed curricula and select trainers through tenders, as well as providing 
their own professional trainers. 

Further traixung topics include: 

B how to start a business; 

B communication; 

B foreign trade; 

B marketing; 

a financial issues; 

B customer service; 

B training for sales representatives; 

B business languages (English and Geiman); 

B business planning; and 

a study tours 



5 



Source: Demandsof Smalt and Medium-sUed Enterprises in the Field of Education and Consultancy, Research papers 
of the Hungarian Foundation for Enterprise Promotion 
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3.1.9.2 Training for special target groups farmers, administrators, truck drivers, 
media managers etc.) 

According to a recent survey on training and consultancy needs, small and medium-sized 
enterprises tend to participate in the following types of training or extension programmes; 

■ professional courses (e.g., in tourism or languages, with a certificate or diploma at the end); 

■ optimal choice of regulatory system; 

■ computer courses; 

■ finance, loans, credits, available support schemes from couunercial banks; 

■ business ethics; 

■ foreign trade; and 

■ special short courses in taxation and social security changes. 

The training support to small and medium-sized enterprises can be considered fairly developed 
though there is a need to continue with specialised courses. 

3.1.9.3 Advisory services 

Advisory service support to small and medium-sized enterprises has been provided by the 
Eiuopean Union through the Phare Small and Medium-sized Enterprises and Private Sector 
Development Programmes since 1991. The programmes are managed by the Hungarian Foundation 
for Enterprise Promotion and its national network of business support agencies (Local Enterprise 
Agencies - LEAs). 

Bilateral donors, such as the German govermnent, and the Hungarian government have also 
provided considerable support for the management of supported advisory services to small and 
medium-sized enterprises. There are, in effect, two types of consultancy and advisory services: 

■ basic level (client service) consultancy; and 

■ higher level (specialised) consultancy. 

Start-up support for miao, small and medium-sized enterprises are provided through both types of 
consulting services. Basic level consultancy provides basic financial, legal, marketing and other 
information connected with the launch of a new enterprise as well as information on financing and 
training opportunities. This type of consultancy is provided by Local Enterprise Agencies, 
chambers, business organisations and Euro Info Centres. Specialised consultancy services are 
available from Business Innovation Centres and private consultants. 

Gicnts with specialised queries may be referred to special advisers. The client service consultancy is 
usually free of charge or has a low fee. Specialised, high-level consultancy is provided at market 
prices. Supported schemes, however, exist with bilateral and government aids. The Hungarian 
Foundation for Enterprise Promotion works in association with some 250 independent consultants 
and, with this arrangement, has provided some 6,000 consultations since 1990. 

The advisory and consultancy support to small and medium-sized enterprises can be considered 
fairly advanced though small and medium-sized enterprises must be provided with continuous 
financial support to utilise the special services which are provided at market prices. 
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3,1A0 Trends on offer and the demand of management training courses for 

companies 

The Hungarian National Observatory has carried out a survey in this specific field, with a view to 
identifying trends rather than presenting simple facts and figures. The rerearch was primarily 
aimed at companies in the public service, the pharmacology, finance, heavy industry, agricultural 
processing and car imports sectors and the electronics industry. All data that appears below are 
based on information supplied by companies that were interviewed on the basis of questionnaires. 
The companies' names are replaced by the sectors they belong to. 

Responses received from both the companies and the relevant higher education organisations, 
indicate that the demand for the training of companies, enterprises and managers meets or slightly 
surpasses the supply and offer in this field. 

In Hungary, almost all companies employing 50 to 5,000 employees organise twining. The training 
is carried out either within the enterprise or with the assistance of training institutes, i.e., 
universities, colleges, business schools and other companies, selected by the company itself. Our 
research indicates that all such training is financed by the company. 

The supply of management treuning courses for companies is quite developed. Most companies 
train their managers within the enterprise and several firms have their own education institutions or 
departments. Companies with more than a thousand employees tend to organise and to coordinate 
the work and activity related to training within their own organisations. The same goes for 
analysing and determining the needs of both the enterprise and its managers for well trained and 
up-to date business experts. The organisers of the training programmes harmonise the curricula and 
details of the training course with daily requirements in the fields in question. All aspects of the 
training are financed by the companies. The percentage of wages spent on training ranges from 0.4% 
to 6.5%. All in all, it can be concluded that the large companies and enterprises Itave established 
quite efficient further training methods and spend sufficient sums on business education. 

The table below shows the percentage of wage costs spent on training per year in the following 
fields. It clearly indicates that while a relatively low wage cost percentage is spent on training in the 
traditional agricultural and processing industries, those large compaiues that are either in the phase 
of expansion (e.g., electronic production) or represent strategic areas (e.g., financial sector including 
bank and insurance), spend outstanding percentages on further training. 



Table 3.5 Percentage of wage costs spent on training 



Company sector 


% of the wage 
cost spent on 
training 


Agricultural processing industry 


0.4% 


Electronic production 


5.76% 


Heavy industry 


2-3% 


Chemical industry 


1.6% 


Financial sector 


-6.5% 


Public service sector 


-1.5-2% 



Source: Bnvd on lltc results of our rfseardt 
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There are two types of training courses, i.e., training within the company carried out by company 
personnel and training carried out with the help of universities, colleges, business and training 
schools, employed as subcontractors or training providers. The use of these two types of training is 
shown in Table 2*18* 



Table 3.6 Provision of training in-house and by outside providers 



Company sector 


Training provided 
in-house 


Training provided by 
outside suppliers 


Agricultural production 


30% 


70 % 


Electronic production 


95% 


5 % 


Heavy industry 


50% 


50 % 


Pharmaceutical industry 


10% 


90% 


Financial sector 


85% 


15% 


Public service sector 


0% 


100% 


Bank sector 


40% 


60% 


Car imports 


80% 


20% 


Chemical industry 


60% 


40% 



Source: Based on the results of our reuarch 



The average duration of training for managers also varies. Most courses cover a curriculum which 
requires 20-120 classes per year. The duration of training for managers is often 20% less than for 
other employees. 



Table 3.7 Duration of training for managers 



„ Length of 

Sector 1 • 

1 training 


Banking 


3.5 days/ year 


Insurance 


5+3 days 


Electronic production industry 


18 days/ persons 


Agricultural production industry 


7.5 days/year 


Heavy industry 


5 days/year 


Chemical industry 


5 days/year 


Car imports 


5 days/year 



S^.uree: Based on the results of our research 
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3.2 Training for managers and administrators 

3.2.1 Legislative background^ general terms and conditions 
{Master in Business Administration) 

The requirements for further training, i.e., specialisation leading to a second diploma, are laid down 
in the February 1999 Decree of the Minister for Education, This decree also regulates the Master in 
Business Administration (MBA) degree. According to the decree, the course for a MBA should last; 

■ for at least one year, in the case of day courses; and 

■ for two years, in the case of evening or correspondence courses. 

In no case can the course be less than 800 hours. 

Training can be carried out through a foreign language or in both Hungarian and a foreign 
language. In addition to the final examination, students must take a language examination in the 
given language. If these terms and conditions are met, tlie accredited MBA course can lead to 
specialist qualifications which are officially recognised in Hungary, e.g., university economist 
specialist in business administration or business administration manager. 

Until tile beginning of 2000, only state universities and institutions that were officially recognised as 
issuing certificates and offering MBA courses were accredited. In the case of the latter, the courses 
were launched even before the training requirements were published and this automatically 
resulted in officied recognition. 

Diplomas received at non-accredited MBA courses can be recognised by going through particula- 
procedures. 

3.2.1.1 Ackttowledgetnentby thelabourmarket 

It is mainly multinational companies who look for managers with MBA certificates. For the majority 
of Hungarian companies, this diploma does not represent a maior advantage and it is not yet a 
condition for employment. 

In the case of the employees, the company typically takes over the payment of the tuition fee, in part 
or in full, and may even offer study leave to cover ^e time spent on consultations or examinations. 

The majority of persons with a MBA diploma have a secure position on the labour market. For 
example, on the basis of ttie records kept by one of the private companies who run MBA training, 
two-thirds of the students that finished the course sbc years ago were employed at a higher position 
immediately after the acquisition of the MBA diploma and their salaries increased by 45% in the first 
year. 

3.2.1.2 Motivations for students enrolling for MBA training 
Higher salaries and faster career development 

In the largest telecommunications company in Hungary, tuition fees of employees on the MBA 
course is paid by the company and participants who successfully complete the course are 
automatically promoted. In a major Hungarian pharmaceutical company, every employee with a 
MBA degree is employed as a manager. However, in several information and telecommunications 
companies, employees with a MBA degree do not always obtain fast promotion. 
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Updating knowledge 

Many applicants start their MBA studies in order to refresh their knowledge in their respecdve field. 
Employment expectations 

Managers with a MBA degree demand high salaries, which many companies in Hungary cannot 
afford. Smaller companies do not specifically acknowledge the MBA degree. Hungarian employers 
sometimes consider managers with this degree to be over-trained and, in extreme cases, managers 
may not even disclose the fact that they have a MBA degree. 

3.2.I.3 Training institutions and characteristics of the training 

In Hungary, MBA training is provided by state universities and private schools. 

The number of applicants is rapidly increasing every year. According to the data collected from the 
training institutions, in 1999, nearly 1,500 students were taken on by the ten training Institutions 
involv^, compared to approximately 900 in 1998. 

However, the dropout rate from MBA training is high. For example, of the initial 140 students 
starting the first year at Janus Pannonius University of Sciences in P6cs 0PTE), only 50 reached the 
last semester in 1999 and only 30 maiuiged to get their diploma. 

The training institutions issue: 

B a Certificate in Management (CM) to their students after the completion of one year, and 
■ a Diploma in Management Studies (DMS) certificate after two years. 

Most of the private schools are not accredited. They usually do not have their own teachers and tend 
to depend on Invited lecturers. Very often, the students come together only for practical training and 
learn everything else individually at home using electronic textbooks, tapes and videotapes. If there 
is a need, they can contact their tutors througih the Internet and it is possible to take most of the 
examinations in 'virtual classrooms'. 

The MBA courses in state universities are more similar to traditional university courses and there is 
more emphasis on theoretical components. At the same time, the reputation of this training is 
increased by the fact the universities are involved in providing it. The universities have organised 
group consultations to apply theory to practice and to test tfie skills of the students, but there is some 
doubt about the efficiency of these exercises. 

The private schools offer periods of study abroad, of varying duration, and provide opportunities 
for the students to gain different kinds of experience. At state universities, most of the students have 
to organise these types of activity for themselves. In many cases, this does make a really significant 
difference because the students can organise different experience in Hungary, but the experience 
abroad is verj' often useful when looking for a job. 

Sometimes the tuition fee paid at state universities is ordy a fraction of the amount paid to private 
schools. The cheapest Hungarian tuition fee payable at state uruversities is about one-tenth of the 
amount students are requested to pay in the most expensive Hungarian private company. 

The private institutions providing management training do not make significant efforts to have their 
MBA training recognised by the State. 
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Some institutions simply refer to the fact that students do not have recognitioa Others hope that 
accession to the European Union will take place in a few years' time and will automati^ly bring 
them official recognition/ since edmost all of them organise their training in co^p>eration with a 
Western European university. 

In many cases, the private companies believe that state recognition is not as important as the quality 
of the training they provide, which is usually guaranteed by their foreign parent institutions. A 
further factor in their reluctance to look for formal recognition is that while higher education 
institutions only have to have the specialisation recognised, private companies have first to go 
through a long complicated and expensive procedure to raise their school to the status of a 
university or high school. 

Another reason is that private schools, on the basis of contracts concluded with American or 
Wes am European universities, issue 'imported' diplomas, which meet the curriculum and training 
requirements of the parent institutions. If they v/cre to change their courses to Hungarian 
requirements for accreditation, they would also need to gain the approval of their foreign partner 
institutions. 

Most of the institutions that provide management training are not registered as schools but as 
companies and it is on this basis that they engage in training activities. 
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4, Research on the labour market and 
vocational education and training 



(see the list of rcsrarch studies in Annex II) 



4.1 Overall situation of research 

In Hungary, the status of research activity and of researchers is lower than it was before the 
transformatioiv though/ even during that period/ it was not high. Although they are experts in their 
fields/ researchers earn a very low income and often have to struggle just to live. Research 
institutions/ numy of which were previously under the aegis of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences/ 
have been closing down one after another over the past decade. During the 1990s/ the role of the 
insHtutions of higher learning in research grew in importance. On one occasion during the past 
decade, there was a budget year when public expenditure on research and development dropped to 
0.75% of gross domestic product. 

This situation is damaging for research institutions dealing with areas related to vocational training 
and labour issues. 



4.2 Institutional changes 

Prior to the transformation of the political/economic system, the National Pedagogy Institute 
(OrszAgos Pedagdgiai Inttzet) wns the largest research institute in the area of education. It was made 
up of several organisation units; 

« the National Institute of Vocational Education (Nenrueti Szakk6pz6si Intezet); 

■ the National Institute for Public Education (Orsz^gos KOzoktat^si Int^zet); and 
Q the Education Research Institute (OktatSs Kutatd InWMt). 

Research into vocational training was one of the tasks of the National Institute of Vocational 
Education, which has a small research staff of 2-3 persons and which had also dealt witli the contents 
of vocational training, although these activities were not included in its name. 

It is a welcome development that, when the Deed of Foundation of the National Institute of 
Vocational Education was modified on 21 December 1999, the tasks of research and 
research-management were explicitly included in its brief. This means that, in 2000, we again have 
an institution responsible for research into vocational training in Hungary. 

The situation is much worse in the field of labour research. On 1 January 2000, the Labour Research 
Institute (Munkatigyi Kutatd Intfeet), which used to be controlled by the Ministry of Ubour until 
1998 when control was transferred to the Ministry of Social and Family Affairs, was closed down 
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and its tasks transferred to the National Labour and Methodological Centre (Orszdgos MunkaUgyi 
Mddszertani KOzp-ontba). 

Government policy also supports the advancement of research and development and high level 
negotiations are currently underway between the representatives of competent ministries and the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

In the period just after the transformation of the political/ economic system, the National Technical 
Development Committee (OrszSgos Muszaki Fejlesztdsi Bizottsig » OMFB) was a key instituHon 
supporting research. Up to the end of 1999, the Committee was controlled by the Ministry of 
Economy but then it was transferred to the supervision of the Ministry of Education. It is not yet 
possible to assess the consequences of that decision. However, recent statements by the Minister for 
Education on the subject of support to research would lead us to expect that a major Innovation 
centre in the area of education will soon be established. 

4.3 Priorities in vocational education and training 
related research 

The Ministry of Education has not yet issued a formal document on priorities in the area of research 
in vocational training/ but various statements and background reports provide a comparatively 
consistent picture of what research can be expected over the next 2-3 years. 

The best summary was presented by the Minister for Education, ZolUn Pokomi, at the NSZI 
conference on research in vocational training in early December 1999. 

On that basis of that statement, the following target areas can be identified: 

m integration, through vocational training, of socially disadvantaged groups; 

B the development of suitability tests, linked to the National Register of Vocational Qualifications; 

■ the integration into the labour market of young people at the start of their careers; 

B the adaptation of new training methods; 

a the role of vocational orientation training in vocational training; and 
a the effect of the quality assurance system on the training system. 

The minister specifically emphasised the importance of programmes analysing the integration, 
through vocational training, of socially disadvantaged groups. 
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4.4 List of institutes involved in vocational education 

and training-related research 



Kand6 K41m4n Technical College, 1084 Bp. Tavas zmezd u. 15-17 

Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical Department, 1111 Dp. Mftcgyetcm rkp. 3. 
National Institute of Education. 1051 Dp. Dorottya u. 8 






National Institute of Vocational Education, 1087 Bp. Borzsenyi u. 6. 

Expnnzi6 Human Consul la ncj' Ltd, 

Kaleidoszkdp Ltd., 

National Labour and Methodological Centre, 

Education Research Institute, ^ 

Hungarian Academv or Science- Centre tor Regional Ri‘jicarch, y 621 P6cs, PapnoveUto u 22. Tel: 36 72 
212-7 55/Fax23 6 72 210-390 . ^ r- 

ELTE Research Institute for Sociology 

Hungarian Academy of Science, Research Institute for Sociology 
University of Economic Sciences 

jannus Ponnonius Universuy of Sciences, Institute fur Adult Education and HRD, 7633, P6cs. Szantd 
Kov 4 c 3 Jdnos u. 1/b Tel: 36 72 251-144/ Fax: 36 72 251-100 



Semmclwcis Medical University, Institute for Behavioural Sciences, 1085 Bp. Olloi lit 78/ a 
Agricultural Vocational Training In.sututc, 1223 Bp. Park u 2. TcU6-l 22641.W Fax 36-1 -226-8225 

Vocational and Further Training Institute for Health Care 

1 iunganan Foundation tor Enterprise Promotion, 10o3 Bp. Bajra u. 31 

Public Foundation for Open and Distance Learning, 1061 Bp. Paulay Edc u. 45. Tel: 36 1 343-5938, 343-5939 

National Coordinating L'liit lor the Leonardo da Vinci i’rogramme, 1143 Dp. Id u. 2. Tel. 00 36 1 3i3-0iU2/ 
Fax: 00 3^343-0164 

TEMPUS Public Foundation, 1143 Bp. Ida u. 2. Tel: 00 36 1 343-0012/ Fax: 00 36 1 343-0164 

Research Institute fur World Economy, 1122 Bp. K41I6 esperes u. 15. Tel: 319-9383/ Fax: 3I9-9.185 

SEED Foundation, 1024 Bp. R6mcr F16ris u. 22-24 Tel/Fax: 212-2179, 316-4987 
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4,5 The role of the Hungarian National Observatory 
in research on vocational training and on labour 

In 2000, the Hungarian National Observatory will be in a favourable position In the area of research 
because the role played in the field of research by its umbrella institution, the Hungarian Vocational 
Training Institute, has been reinforced. The intention of the vocational training administration is 
that, in the future, the Observatory will be the organisation entrusted with the coordination of 
international research programmes in the area of vocational training. 

During the recent past, the Observatory also carried out a number of research-type programmes. In 
1999, there were two developments, which were also supported by the European Training 
Foundation, which are worth mentioning. 

^ An international seminar was held on 12 February 1999 in Budapest as the closing event of the 
programme "Social partnership in the area of vocational training- the development of a trade 
organisation". The participants in the seminar adopted a set of conclusions in which a number 
of points were made. 

• The Conference established that the number of trades listed by the Hungarian National 
Register of Vocational Qualifications was larger than in any of the other participating countries. 
The participants agreed that most of the proposals on the development of skills and training 
programmes came from the government side. On that basis, tlie Conference thought that it 
would serve the interests of both sides if Hungarian actors were made aware of reconciliation 
mechanisms, which had been used successfully in the European Union, to encouraged 
employers and employees to take initiatives in this regard. This task would fall within the 
professional competence of the Hungarian National Observatory, which could exploit the 
possibilities offered by information technology to prepare and distribute foreign case studies 
and organise relevant training courses. 

• The Conference established that the partners have a joint interest in the development of 
training standards, the inclusion of which in the Hungarian skills structure would greatly help 
the mutual recognition of Hungarian and foreign qualifications and their transparency. The 
Conference agreed that, with European Training Foundation assistance, the Hungarian 
National Observatory has sufficient domestic and international connections to carry out this 
task through targeted projects. 

• Local training programmes often do not reflect the requirements of the labour market of the 
region. In most cases, schoob accept the recommendations of the central programmes instead 
of developing their own tailor-made training programmes. Tire Conference established that it is 
in the joint interest of the partners to cooperate in the development and implementation of the 
school training programmes and in related tasks such as the development of textbooks and 
teaching aids, drawing up recommendations and the further training of teachers, including 
trainers engaged in practical training in companies. The partners, however, may require the 
help of a consulting organisation, which, on the basis of its international experience and 
knowledge, can help in the development of dialogue and in the execution of development 
project. 

• The Conference established, that, as far as training is concerned, the least amount of 
information is available about courses organised within the company, which are intended to 
improve the knowledge of the staff but which do not lead to a state certificate in some skill. 
Nevertheless, it can be argued that the content of courses of this kind are best fitted to labour 
market requirements and it is important, from the point of vievv of employment policy, to 
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gather and distribute information about them. The collection, processing and distribution of 
these data would be in the interests of the government, employees and employers alike. Thus, 
the Conference believes that activities of the Hungarian National Observatory in this area 
deserves support. 

>-The programme "The International and National Transparency of Vocations" was executed 
with the support of the European Training Foundation through the participation of the 
Hungarian National Observatory in the EURONETREF and EUROCERT programmes. A 
comprehensive study on this topic was published in Hungarian by the Observatory and an 
international conference, held on the 21 February 2000, discussed the study. 
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5. Responsible bodies 



5.1 Participants, roles and links 

Responsibility for vocational education and training is shared among several ministries and 
important key bodies. In 1998, following the national elections and the launch of the new 
government programme, significant changes took place with regard to the vocational education and 
training responsibilities of the different ministries. The activities of the former Ministry of Labour 
are distributed to three ministries, the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Social and Family 
Affairs and the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The other key bodies continue to play the same role as 
before in the vocational education and training system. 

Vocational training is very much an area where a lot of co-operaHon takes place and there are many 
parties involved in it, from both the State and from mdustry. 

Since 1990, the Ministry of Labour and, since 1998, the Ministry of Education have the tasks of 
co-ordination on behalf of the government. Other ministries also have significant tasks, as have the 
economic chambers since 1995. Since 1990, the local authorities have the task of managing schools. 

The main tasks of the Minister for Education include: 

■ the issuance of general regulations on vocational training,’ 

■ efficient coordination; and 

■ the provision of educational documentation needed for the operation of vocational training in 
schools, including the development of the central programmes and curricula. 

The 14 other ministiics are responsible for the issuance of vocational and examination re<juirements 
and for the operation of examination committees. 

As from 1 January 2000, the Minister for Education is responsible for all the vocational training that 
previously fell under the competence of the Ministry of Economy. Thus, the Ministry of Education 
now has responsibility for the coordination for over half (545) of the total number of skills for which 
training is provided. The responsibility of the Ministry of Economy in vocational training has been 
transformed accordingly but the procedure to bring about these changes has as yet not been finally 
completed. 



5.2 Managing instiUitions 

At present, the Hungarian vocational education and training system is under the control of the 
different ministries and key bodies at national, regional and local le\'cls. 
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5.2.1 The Ministry of Education 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for: 

■ the development of vocational training; 

■ the supervision of school-based vocational training; 

■ tb.e development of adult training* and 

■ the Vocational Training Fund. 

The activities of the ministry are managed by the Deputy Secretary of the State and, in addition, two 
officials from the Office of the Prime Minister assist the Minister for Education in the field of 
vocational training. 

Within the Ministry of Education, there are four depa-tments involved in the area of vocational 
training 

■ the department in tlw Secretariat of the deputy Secretary of State which is responsiblepr coordination and 
whose main activities are the preparation of work plans, the organisation and planning of 
meetings and participation in the preparation of announcements and publications; 

■ the financial management department supervises and coordinates the distribution of financial 
sources for the development of vocational training- 

■ the department of vocational training which coordinates the development of vocational training, 
follows developments in the legal system closely, supervises the improvement of textbooks, 
approves examination topics in professional examinations, cultivates international contacts and 
takes part in the European Union accession process; and 

■ the department of adult training which is involved in drawing up the Act on Adult Training, 
supports developments in this field and focuses attention on the process of adult training. 

The departments of vocational training and of adult training are jointly responsible for the 
coordination and implementation of the World Bank Programme. 

Within the Ministry of Education, two other Deputy Secretaries of State are responsible for general 
and higher education. From a professional viewpoint, this means that three Deputy Secretaries of 
State coordinate changes in this area in Hungary. 

Of the two remaining Deputy Secretaries of State working in the Ministry of Education, one is 
responsible for international relations and the other for economic affairs. 

5.2.2 The Ministry of Social and Family Affairs 

The Ministry of Social and Family Affairs is responsible for the coordination of labour force training 
with particular regard to labour market activities related to unemployment, and social problems. 

In addition to managing these activities, the Deputy Secretary of the State supervises the network of 
Regional Labour Development and Training Centres (RLDTQ and the institutional system of 
Labour Centres. 
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5.2.3 The Ministry of Economic Affairs 

The Ministry cf Economic Affairs is responsible for implementing active employment policy, for 
establishing what is required in the field of employment and for developing targets, the means and 
the Institutional system necessary to achieve it. 



5.2.4 The Ministry of Interior Affairs 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs is responsible for state assistance to education and school-based 
vocational training. The section of the budget earmarked for education and vocational training, up 
to the award of the first vocational qualification, is disbursed to local authorities and, through them, 
to the managers of kindergartens, primary and secondary schools, including apprentice schools, and 
vocational secondary schools. 



5.2.5 Local authorities 

Local governments play a major role in managing general education. They take decisions on issues 
of modernisation/ reorganisation/ finance/ closure/ foundation etc. Local authorities appoint school 
directors/ approve the establishment of schools and local teaching programmes and assess the 
effectiveness of schools. 

5.2.6 The National Vocational Training Council 

The National Vocational Training Council (NVTQ was established by the National Vocational 
Training Act, which was last modified in 1995. This national body is responsible for preparing 
decisions about vocational training and for providing professional opinions on the duties connected 
to the management of vocational training. 

5.2.7 The National Economic Chambers 

The National Economic Chambers, Industry and Trade, Agriculture and Crafts, were set up by Act 
XVI/1994 and began operations on 1 January 1995. The 1995 amendment to the Act on Vocational 
Training (LXXXIV/1995) defined the duties of the economic chambers in relation to vocational 
training. These include the supervision of work placements, in order that the training provided in 
different places is homogeneous in quality and that it conesponds to the needs of the whole 
economy and not just the narrow interests of the undertaking providing the training. The economic 
chambers can also decide the qualifications for which master-level training and master 
examinations can be organised. They are entitled to participate in vocational examination 
committees and are required to be involved in putting forward proposals on vocational training and 
in preparatory activities for their implementation on national and regional levels. 

5.2.8 The Hungarian Vocational Training Society 

The Hungarian Vocational Training Society was established as an independent professional and 
social body in 1989. Among its main objectives are support and monitoring of vocational education 
and trr.ining development. 
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5.3 Executive institutions 

5.3.1 The National Institute of Vocational Education 

The sphere of activity of the National Institute of Vocational Education includes: 

■ curriculum development; 

■ continuous development of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications; 

■ preparation of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications for publication; 

■ preparation of the core curricula; 

■ organisation and coordination of research; and 

■ curriculum development for the disabled. 

The National Institute of Vocational Education provides the following services: 

■ further training of teachers; 

■ management of the training centre in Eszlergom; 

■ support and coordination of labour market training programmes; 

■ information and information technology services; 

■ a library; 

■ publication of books and two periodicals ("SzakoktatAs","Szakk6pz6s"); and 

■ running the examination centre of the Ministry of Education. 

The International activities of the National Institute of Vocational Education include: 

■ preparation and implementation of bilateral and multilateral programmes; and 

■ management of the Hungarian National Observatory Project. 

5.3.2 Other institutes attached to the Ministry of Education 

The National Institute of Vocational Education is supervised by the Deputy Secretary of State for 
vocational training. It is one of four institutes attached to the Ministry of Edur.ttion. The remaining 
three are: 

■ the National Institute of General Education; 

M the Education Research Institute; and 

■ the National Office of General Education Service. 

All of these are supervised by the Deputy Secretary of State for general education. With the 
exception of the National Institute of Vocational Education, significant reorganisation is expected 
inside all these institutes in the future. 

5.3.3 The Vocational Training Institute of Agriculture 

The Vocational Training Institute of Agriculture is under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Rural Development. It develops activities and provides services in this sector. 
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5.3.4 The Vocational and Further Training Institute for Health Care 

The Vocational and Further Training institute for Health Care is run by the Ministry of Health Care. 
It develops activities and further training programmes in this sector. 

5.3.5 The Foundation for Open Vocational Training 

The Foundation for Open Vocational Training started operations at the beginning of 1998. Part of the 
1997 Vocational Training Fund was set aside for the establishment of the Foundation. The operation 
of the Foundation is supervised by a board of trustees and its activity include the creation of distance 
education programmes, the development of curricula and the promotion of equal training 
opportunities for those living in less developed or underdeveloped regions. 

5.3.6 The Regional Labour Development and Training Centres 

The Regional Labour Development and Training Centres (RLDTC) are run by the Ministry of Social 
and Family Affairs. They hold intensive, flexible, customised courses for adults in the county 
employment centres, or as required by companies and entrepreneurs. In addition, they provide 
guidance and counselling for small and medium-sized enterprises and continuously upgrade their 
training programmes and materials. 



5.3.7 Vocational schools 

The principal function of vocational schools (secondary schools which provide skills training and 
vocational secondary schools) is to provide training via the school system. In addition to their basic 
activities, the schools organise training and further training programmes for adults. In association 
with institutes for higher education, preparations have commenced for the provision of accredited 
higher vocational training in these schools. 



5.3.8 Universities and colleges 

Universities and colleges will organise accredited higher vocational training in association with 
secondary vocational schools, since it is principally the latter that have the facilities for practical 
training that the universities lack (i.e. workshops and experienced instructors). Agricultural 
universities and colleges will also have to cooperate in the field of practical training, to provide the 
most suitable facilities for students. 

5.3.9 Private training institutions 

Private training institutions, such as church schools and commercial organisations and enterprises, 
also cany out training courses. 

5.3.10 The National Centre for the Appraisal of Public Education and 
of Examinations 

The objective of the amendment to the Act on Public Education was to raise the quaiitj' of public 
education and to guarantee standards in it. 

This is to be achieved in three ways: 

■ by supplementing the regulations on content by the development of framework curricula; 
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■ by increasing the State's role In financing; and 

■ by establishing a national valuation and quality assurance system. 

Tlic National Centre for the Appraisal of Public Education and of Examinations (Orszdgos 

KOzoktatdsi IirU'kelfl fis Vi/.^r,akOzpont (Orszfigos KdzoktatAsi ^rtekelo 6s Vizsgakttzpont » OKEV) 

is an institution which was set up, by the amendment, to help achieve these aims. 

The tasks of the Centro are: 

■ at the request of tlie various actors involved in public education, to carry out surveys on the quality 
of education at national, regional, county, Budapest, settlement and institutional leveLs, to develop 
guidelines, outline current tasks, evaluate performance and process the rcs\ilts of the surveys; 

B to introduce the national system of quality assurance, having first carrii-d out the necessary 
preparatory work and prepared and tested a tender procedure; 

B to organise the development of baccalaureate and basic culture examinations, to ensure that these 
and other, non-school, examinations are properly carried out; 

B to coordinate and manage the work of experts in public education and of chairpersons of 
examination committees; 

a to collect and process statistics data on public education; 

B to help produce development plans and public education measures; and 

ts to reports on its operation in publications and annual statements to the minister in charge and to 
the public. 

The examination centre operates a central office with limited staff and with the co-operation of seven 

regional offices. 



5.4 The social partners in vocational training 

The new structure in vocational training has been cbtablished on a tripartite basis (government, 
employers and employees). 1993 saw the establishment of the National Training Council (Orszdgos 
l< 6 p/ 65 i TanAcs « OKT), which was given responsibility for discussing all training issues and 
formulating a position on them. 

Tile amendment to the Act on Vocational Training, which was approved on 10 October 1995, 
established the National Vocational Training Council (Orszdgos Szakkfip/t'si .TanScs) 

The Act stipulated who the members of the Council should be and identified the tasks it should 
carry out. 

Tile Council operates as a national board preparing professional decisions, making comments and 
submitting proposals on issued related to vocational training. Representatives of employers, 
employees, the economic chambers, schools managers and the ministries responsible for vocational 
training all participate in its work. 

The members of the Council are chosen by the Minister for Education. 

The National Vocational Training Council: 

■ makes comments and takes position on matters affecting the development of the vocational 
training system; 
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■ makes comments on draft legislative proposals affecting vocational training; 

m makes commcnls on the range of skills which can be obtained and submits proposals on the 
introduction of new skills; 

* submits proposals on trade requirements, training materials, the development of new pr<K:edun-s 
and the provision of financial resources; 

■ evaluates the performance of vocational training and counselling, the use of leaching aMlcriiils 
and professional requirements; and 

■ carries out an annual survey on the experience of now graduates of vocational training schools in 
finding jobs, with particular regard to unemployment, and submits recommendations on llic 
institutions responsible for the facilities providing vocational training. 

Since its establishment, the National Vocational Training Council has been meeling almost every 

month. Its annual work plan deals witli current issues in vocational training. 



5.5 Key issues in relation to management 

The development of vocational training depends not only on the distribution of financial resources 
but also on the legislative framework within which it operates. Since its establishment, tlic National 
Vocational Training Council has been engaged in the preparation of several acts, decrees and other 
documents on the control and management of vocational education and training. The following 
deserve special mention: 

■ the long-term development programme for vocational training, which was approved b\‘ the 
Government by Resolution No 2015/19%. (1. 24.); 

■ comments on the draft joint decree of the MuM ami llu* MKM on funds for vocational 
examination fees and the fees to be paid to the examinens, which decree was promulgated as 
Decree No 5/1996. (VI. 4.); 

n comments on the draft amendment to 10/1993. (XII. 30.) MuM on the general niUrs and 
procedures governing vocational examinations; 

■ a draft amendment to Decree No 9/1 W. (IV. 28.) on contributions to vocational training and on 
the subsidy for its development; 

■ the discussion of the Bill on the modernisation of the system of conlributioas to vocational training and 
the system for subsidising its development, which was adopted by Parliament on 22 October 1996; 

■ the draft decree on the requirements for initial and continuing vocational training, which decree was 
promulgated os Decree of the Minister for Education No 45/1999 (previously 2/1997. ML (1.22.)); 

■ contributions to the government decree on the accreditation of high level vocational trainingi 
which was issued as Decree No 45/1997. (HI. 12.); 

■ the delineation of Vocational Training Council tasks arising from the transformation of the school 
structure; 

■ the draft decree on the organisation of contributions to vocational training, the disbursement of 
the subsidy for development and the regulations on reclaiming refunds; and 

a the registration of new skills in the National Vocational Qualification Register and proposals on 
the issue of high level vocational training in accredi'.ed schools. 
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6. Legislation 



(see the list of acts in Annex 12) 



6.1 Present situation and further requirements 

Between 1948 and 1993, vocational training was governed by the Education Act The preamble of 
Act LXXVl/1993 on Vocational Training states that: 

■ a flexible and differentiated vocational education and training system, consistent with changes in 
society, the requirements of tire national economy and labour market demands and capable of 
contributing to economic development should be developed in the Republic of Hungary; and 

H in accordance with the right to study laid down in the Constitution and the right to work, there 
should be guaranteed provision of a first vocational qualification and this should mean that all 
citizens are given the opportunity to obtain the professional knowledge necessary for equal access 
to employment. 

There were also decrees issued to introduce and implement the Act on Vocational Training. Tire 
National Vocational Qualification Register, the publication of which is provided for by the Act, is 
modified and improved annually. Until the elections of May 1998, the Minister for Ubour published 
the new National Register of Vocational Qualifications every year in a decree. When the new 
government came into power, the Ministry of Labour ceased to exist and the task of publishing the 
National Register of Vocational Qualifications passed to the Minister for Education as the central 
manager and coordinator « » vocational training (Government Decree No 162/1998 IX.30). In 1996, 
the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) levels were applied, for the first time, 
in Hungary. The system is still in operation and provides for the inclusion of accredited higher 
vocational training qualifications. 

The legal framework adapts rapidly to changes in economic life and laws and decrees are under 
continuous review. 

There are two main problems in the area of vocational training law. 

■ Vocational examination requirements are the means of regulating output from the vocational 
education and training system and must meet the needs of the labour market. However, 
modification of tfie National Register of Vocational Qualifications has taken longer than expected. 
Because of the large number of occupations on the Register, central programmes are taking longer 
to develop and this delays the introduction of the new courses in vocational education and 
training institutes and schools. 

B Teachers' salaries, which are linked to Hie public service scales, are low and, as a result teachers take 
on second and third jobs and are simply too tired to adapt to changes in the vocational education and 
training system and to apply every innovation and improvement in their schools. The State or the 
local authorities must provide better working conditions for teachers. Otherwise, the whole 
development programme could fail as teachers who can find work outside the public sector wfll leave 
to escape impoverishment and the quality of th^ education and training system will suffer. 
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6.1.1 Legislative processes and co-ordination with other policy areas 

Act XXIII/1988 on the Vocational Training Fund and Contributions to Vocational Training, which 
was amended last in December 1996, is the second pillar of the Hungarian vocational education and 
training system and deals with financial aspects of the system. Act LXXVII/1996 on Contributions to 
Vocational Training and Development of Vocational Training is also of relevance here*. This Act was 
last amended by Act LXXXVl/1998, which transfers all rights and responsibilities regarding 
contributions to the Vocational Training Fund part of the Labour Market Fund from the Ministry of 
Labour to the Ministry of Education 

The establishment and operation of the Konomic chambers are governed by Act XVI/1994. This 
legislation set up three new chambers, as well as the Hungarian Employers' Association. Act 
LXXXIV/1995 modified the Vocational Training Act and set up the National Vocational Training 
Council. Clause 9 of that Act specifies that: 

■ the National Vocational Training Council is a national body, made up of representatives of 
employers, employees, the economic chambers, school managers and the mirustrics responsible 
for vocational education and training, which prepares decisions and makes comments and 
proposals on vocational education and training policy; and 

■ members are appointed for a period of three years after consultation with organisations on the Council. 

In addition to the Acts on Vocational Training and General Education Acts, it is important to 
mention Act IV/ 1991 on Employment Assistance and Unemployment Benefit This Act has been 
amended several times and the current version was voted by the Parliament on 22 December 1998. 
The decrees which introduced and implemented the provisions of the Act are: 

■ Minister for Labour Decree No 6/1996. (VII. 16.) on financial assistance for employment and on 
subsidies from the Labour Market Fund for managing employment crises, which was modified 
last in March 1998; 

■ Minister for Labour Decree No 8/1996. (XII. 18.) on the management and use of the Labour 
Market Fund, which was uiodified last in January 1998; and 

■ Minister for Labour Decree No 9/1996. (XII. 20.) on the institutional structure of the labour marked the 
spheres of responsibility of each constituent body in that structure and other issues of organisation, 
which was modified last by Decree No 4/1998 (>OT.16.) of the Ministry of Social and Family Affairs. 

All these new decrees and amendments to existing laws required major efforts and were achieved 
through continuous co-operation with the social partners. In drawing up the legislation, changes in 
finance had to be borne in mind. Furthermore, all new laws have to be harmonised with European 
Union law, in preparation for accession. 

In the education sphere, equal opportunities can be regarded as implemented in Hungary, as there is 
no discrimination against women in schools or training. International studies on teaching show that 
there is no significant difference between the achievement of boys and girls. Moreover, the ratio of 
girls to boys in grammar schools is 2:1, though this ratio is reversed in institutions that offer skills 
training and is equal in vocational secondary schools. More women than men acquire university 
degrees or college diplomas. In terms of employment, over half those employed in light industry, 
trade, catering and services are women. 

Health and safety at work regulations are included in Act No XCIII/1993 on Safety at Work. There 
have been four amendments to this Act, the last of which, CII/1997, came into force in November 
1997. Deficiencies in the legislation were covered by Act No LXXV/1996 on the Inspection of 
Employment, which was amended last by Government Decree No 69/1996, in May 1996. 

6 For more information on finance, see Chaplor 7 
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7. Financing of vocational education 

and training 



Table 7.1 Public expenditure on vocational education and training 
as a % of total public expenditure 



j Expenditure in 1997 


HUF million 


Expenditure on education^ 


365,609.00 


Expenditure on vocational education and training 


69,133.60 


Total public expenditure j 


2,703^1.00 


Expenditure on education as % of total public | 

expenditure 


13.53 

i 


Expenditure on vocational education and training as % 
of total public expenditure 


2.56 


Expenditure on education as % of GDP 


4.28 


Expenditure on vocational education and training as % 
of GDP 


0.81 



Sourca: Central Statistics Office, Education and Training, 1988-1397 
Vocational Training Revietp. 1998 
Caitral Statistics Office, Statistics Yearbook, 1997 



I In addition to state budgetary expenditure, there are other funds which provide resources for 

vocational training. Vocational training contributions, which amounted to HUF 25,061 million in 
1997, have, for years, been one of the major sources of finance for school-based vocational training. 
These contributions come from: 

a the Vocational Training Fund (HUF 7,918.4 million in 1997), 

■ direct support to schools (HUF 9,867.6 million in 1997) and 

■ training in enterprises (HUF 7,275.0 million in 1997). 
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Table 7.2 Public expenditure on training and the total public expenditure 
on active and passive labour market policies 



HUF million 


7 

1996 


1997 


1998 1 


• 1 

Expenditure on training i 


3,12Z60 


7445,00 


7468.00 


“1 

Total active employment measures 


16344.20 


27,266.30 


28385.60 


Expenditure on training as a percentage of expenditure 
on active employment measures _ 


18.54 


26.20 


25.51 


Total passive employment measures 


53,314.80 


55,806.40 


64422.40 


Total (active and passive) labour market measures 


70459.00 


83,072.70 


93,008.00 


Expenditure on training as a percentage of expenditure 
on active and passive employment measures 


4.45 


8.60 


7.92 



Source: Labour Market Department of the Ministry of Social and Family Affiiirs 

The data would indicate that expenditure on training has doubled but it should be noted that, since 
1997, expenditure on training includes supplementary expenditure related to training. This 
supplementary expenditure amounts to about 30% of total expenditure on training. 

Supplementary expenditure related to supported training includes: 

■ wage compensation support for the unemployed; 

■ wage supplement support for the employed; and 

a other expenditure (travel, accommodation, meals etc). 



7.1 Financing the development of vocational training 
and reconciling different interests 

In Hungary's preparation for accession to the European Union, issues related to the system of 
vocational training are very important. The analysis of issues related to education began as soon as 
negotiations started. Vocational training was of particular concern as the European Union regards 
other areas of education as notional matters. 

7.1.1 Financing the technical development of vocational training 

The Skilled Workers Training Fund 

In recent decades, the subsidy system, which is related to the system of contributions to vocational 
training, started with Government Resolution No 2013/1971 (IV. 28) and has had a fundamental 
effect on the way the development of vocational training is financed. The Resolution provided for 
the sharing of the costs of vocational training between the state, on the one hand, and co-operatives 
and companies, on the other. The justification for the introduction of the system of contributions to 
vocational training was that, though the actors in the economy needed trained labour, they had not 
contributed to the costs of training and development. In an economic structure based, mainly, on 
state companies, it was reasonable for the state to cover the costs of the development of vocational 
training. During the early 1980s, however, with the growth of the co-operative and private sectors, it 
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was proposed that the costs of the development of vocational training should be shared by the 
different actors in the economy. 

The first fund for the development of vocational training, the Vocational Training Fund, was 
established by a joint decree of the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Finance, Decree No 
2/1992. (I.8.). In the last few years, the essentially unique institutional structure established for c* .e 
development of vocational training has undergone significant changes in form and content. This .las 
involved not only legal modificaHons but also a change in the name of the contribution and of the 

fund. 

This, of course, does not mean that several different funds have been available for the development 
of vocational training. There has been just one fund whose name has been changed repeatedly to 
conform with changes in legislative regulations. Thus, the Fund for the Training of Skilled Workers 
became, first, the Vocational Training Fund and, then, the VocaHonal Training Fund section of the 
Labour Market Fund. For the sake of simplicity and clarity, the fund will be referred to .'/om now on 
as the Vocational Training Fund. 



Table 7.3 Changes in the name of the pinds available to support 
vocational training and the Acts that introduced these changes 



Name 


Reference 


Contribution to the Training of Skxilcd Workers - 
the Skilled Workers' Training Fund 


Joint decree 2/1972. (1. 8.) MUM-PM 


Contribution to Vocational Training - 
the VocaHonal Training Fund 


Act XXlll. of 1988 on Contributions to VocaHonal 
Training and on the VocaHonal Training Fund 


Contribution to Vocational Training - 
part of die Labour Market Fund 


Act IV of 1991, as amended by Act CXXIV of 1995 



7.1.2 The Act on Contributions to VocaHonal training and on the 
Subsidy to the Development of VocaHonal Training 

An important milestone in the sequence of changes occurred in 1988, when regulation by decree was 
replaced by regulation by legislaHon, i.e.. Act XXIII of 1988 on Contributions to Vocational Training 
and on the Skilled Workers Training Fund. The Act was passed by the Hungarian N.iHonal 
Assembly on 22 December 1987 and came into effect on 01 January 1988. The Act has been amended 
four times, because requirements arising from the transformation of the poliheal and economic 
system had to be met. Although it was passed in the year before this transformation began, the Act 
contained very progressive elements which contributed a great deal to developments in the 1990s. 

The Act made contributions to vocational training mandatory for certain employers of skilled 
workers, though the contributors were given considerable autonomy in deciding how their 
obligations were to be met. The law made it possible for active participants in the economy to play a 
direct part in the provision of vocational training and laid down that those who did not directly 
participate had to make a financial contribution. 
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7.2 Contributing to vocational training 

In every case, the rate of contribuHon was set, initially at 1.5% of the payroll (1.0% for those in tlac 
agriculture sector) but the basis for calculating the contribution has been changed continually in the 
different amendments to the Act. As from 1 January 2001, companies operating in the agricultural 
sector will also have to pay a contribution of 1.5%. Until that time, the payment obligation of those 
engaged in agriculture will increase aimually by 0.1%. 



Table 7.4 The structure of the contribution to vocational training 1991-1998 (HUF WO) 



Year 


Contribution 
to vocational training 


Training by 
companies 


Vocational 
Training Fund 


Direct subsidy 
to schools 


1991 


9,366 


4,940 


Z077 


2,349 


1992 


10,365 


5,700 


1,977 


2,688 


1993 


j 11,536 


6,100 


2,120 


3,316 


1994 


j 1Z999 


5,900 


2,256 


4,843 


1995 


5 14,999 


5,900 


2,745 


6,354 


1996 


19,146 


6,580 


3,277 


8,960 


1997 


25,060 


7,275 


8,013 


9,867 



Chart 7.1 The structure of the contribution to vocational training 1991-97 




The way the Vocational Training Fund, which is formed from contributions to vocational training, 
operates is very different from the way other, separate funds operate. 

This is particularly true with regard to the payment of contributions. In other, separate state funds, 
contributors are give no choice in how to meet their payment obligations. Generally, the contributor 
is required to pay a fixed sum into a separate account. In the case of vocational training, however, 
the contril: ation can take various forms: 

H a co-operation agreement with a school, concluded on the basis of the provisions of the Act on 
Vocational Training, to provide practical training, or a contract with students, concluded on 
similar basis, specifying the practical training to be provided; 
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m a co-operation agreement to provide a development grant of up to 75% of the gross contribution 
to a vocational school in order to improve the conditions of vocational training, which grant can be 
listed as "other expenditure" in the accounts; 

■ the provision of training for the contributor's own workers, in a form that is recognised by the 
State, on the basis of a training or education contract, to a maximum cost of 0.2 percentage points 
of the mandatory contribution; 

■ the joint organisation of practical training in one facility by several companies that have 
contribution obligations; 

■ an agreement between two companies to have one provide practical training and the other cover 
the costs to the extent specified in the appendix to the Act; and 

a payment into a special account managed by the State tax authority. 

In the period after the transformation of the political/ economic system, many state enterprises 
stopped vocational training because of economic difficulties. In principle, this should have increased 
the level of contributions but during the early 1990s, unemployment increased dramatically and 
many enterprises that used to provide vocational training went bankrupt or were closed down. 

Rapid changes in the economic environment and the declining capacity of companies to contribute 
made it very difficult to foresee what the incomes of the fund would be and to plan expenditure. 
That was especially true when economic growth started and unemployment started to fall. In the 
past few years, there has been a significant increase in the volume of payments into the Vocational 
Training Fund. 



Table 7.5 Expected and actual revenue of the Vocational Training Fund, 1996 - 1998 



j 




Revenues 


Year 


'• Name 


Expected (HUF '0001 


Actual riiUF '000) 


1996 


Conbibutton to vocational training 


3,200,000 


3,107,400 


1 


Repayment of loan 


100,000 


71,600 


1 

1 


Other revenue (interest) 


233,000 


98,400 


1 

1 


1 ^ 

1 Total 


j 3,533,000 


3,277,000 


1997 


Contribution to vocational training 


1 

! 3,000,000 


7,918,400 




Repayment of loan 


i 100,(X)0 


95,000 




Total 


3,100,000 


8,013,400 


1993 


Contribution to vocational training 


4,000,000 


7,800,000 




Repayment of loan 


100,0)0 


20,000 




Total 


4,100,000 


7320,000 
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Chart 7.2 Expected and actual revenue of the Vocational Training Fund 1996-1998 








0- 


1996 


1997 


1998 


H Expected 


3533 


3100 


4100 


□ Actual 


3277 


8013 


7820 



There were several reasons for the increase in the revenue of the Vocational Training Fund. 

■ The economic growth of recent years has lead to a significant increase in the rate of employment. 
With the increase in the number of employed persons, there has been a parallel increase in the 
volume of wages/ salaries and, consequently, in the level of contribution obligations. 

■ As a result of economic growth, salaries have grown faster than inflation and this has resulted in 
an increase in the real value of contributions. 

B Between the late 1980s and the end of 1995/ there were no proper procedures in place to check 
reclaims and exemptions. These were introduced with the establishment of the Labour Market 
Fund. A further step to redress this situaHon was the establishment, within the Ministry of 
Education, of the Department of Subsidies to Vocational Training which was given responsibility 
for this area. 

■ Contributors are obliged to make advance payments half way through each year. The fact that 
payment have to be made more than once a year means that the sums due on each occasion are 
smaller lower and this makes payment easier. 

■ The fact that the contribution is to be paid into an account managed by the state tax authority and 
that the contribution to vocational training is listed separately on the company's tax declaration 
makes the obligation clear and unambiguous and this reduces the possibility of evasion. 



7.2.1 Subsidies granted in decentralised fortn 



Some of the resources available for the development of vocational training are distributed in a 
decentralised form. The ratio of such resources to total funds has been growing continuously. The 
rationale behind the increase in decentralised funding is that people involved in decision-making on a 
local or county level are much more aware of what the issues are and what areas should be supported. 
The experience of decentralisation has been quite positive in recent years. In order to ensure that 
decentralised activities are in line with national objectives, and with due regard to the opinion of the 
National Council of Vocational Qualifications, the minister sets out central guidelines. Keeping these 
in mind, the counties divide the funds they receive autonomously. In view of their special position 
they can supplement the central guidelines with their own considerations of what meets local 
requirements. During the last few years, the central guideline included the following main priorities: 

■ to encourage the establishment of structures for school-type training, in line with to local 
resources and requirements; 
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m to support proposals aimed at the development of the institutional system linking schools and the 
economy; 

o 10 support technical and technology developments with the help of wluch providers are enabled 
to deliver training suited to the local labour market; 
a to support flexible trade programmes and establish favourable, objective conditions for those who 
would serve the locsl labour demand; 

■ to support tenders aimed at improving the tools for training in information technology; 

■ to develop the facilities of training organisations already engaged in providing training in trade 
and economics and to new training bodies of this type if so required; 

■ to ensure favourable objective training conditions through the supply of instruments and 
equipment that reflect and use the latest technology; 

■ to provide subsidies to training facilities for young people from disadvantaged social groups, 

■ to develop the objective conditions for the vocational training of disabled young people, 
including people with dyslexia; 

B to support the completion of projects which had already been launched; 

■ to support small enterprises - employing a staff of less than ten persons - by providing practical 
training on the basis of contacts with students; 

■ to provide grants to encourage schools delivering training in occupations that arc no longer found 
valuable on the labour market to change their structure; 

■ to establish the teclwical conditions needed to follow the World Bank model, for vocational 
training schools which intend to follow this route; 

■ to establish the conditions needed to provide basic training in groups of vocations, 

■ on the basis of an agreement concluded with local authorities, to modernise and extend the 
training capacity of the centres providing practical training for the students; 

■ to ensure that the agricultural machinery provided for state-owned land and is made available for 
practical training; 

■ to develop, from an ecological point of view, the assets of places providing practical training, 
either within institutions engaged in vocational training or separately from them; and 

■ to complete projects which started with the support of an earlier programme. 



7.3 Ideas in relation to the contribution to vocational 
training and to the development of the Vocational 
Training Fund 

One of the current ideas on the development of vocational training is to establish a supporting 
institution similar to the Vocational Training Fund. Since its establishment, the Vocational Training 
Fund has been continuously developing. A major feature of that development is the growing range 
of objectives that are considered eligible for support. It should be remembered that, when the Fund 
was started, its objective was limited to developing the assets needed for practical vocational training. 
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Nowadays, the Fund supports all types of specialised training and their development. As in former 
years, the objecdves of the Fund continue to be a subject of discussion. Some of the ideas that are put 
forward for the development of the Fund are listed below. 

■ The projects should help small and large companies, that is the direct actors in the economy, to 
provide training for increasing numbers. 

■ Tliose providing training to have their costs recovered to the greatest possible extent and funding 
procedures should recogirise differences in the specific costs of different given industries. 

■ The legislative environment should change in a way that would increase discipline in the 
payment of contributions and the control of the utilisation of the Fund. 

H In June 1999, the 0.2% ratio which could be used for training provided by the contributor was 
increased to 05%. The objective of the development of human resources could be served if tiiis 
money could also be used - in a controlled way - for training in non-National Register of 
Vocational Qualifications subjects. 

■ It should also be possible to support training also in training attached to industrial enterprises. 

■ In addition to developing the technical conditions for training, the system should also provide 
better support to facilities offering training in theory. 

■ Development activities related to accession to the European Union should receive greater support 
than before. 

■ The system should also support training and related activities in universities and colleges. 

The government programme, which was published in the summer of 1998, declared that the 
independence of the Vocadonal Training Fund should be restored. The partners in the reconciliation 
discussions on vocational training have been in dispute for years on issues pertaining to their own 
interests There is, however, consensus in one matter the Vocational Training Fund must be 
retained. 
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8. Bilateral and multilateral donors' 
contribution to vocational education and 

training reform 



8.1 World Bank Project: "Youth Training Project 
Hungary" 

Tlie main purpose of the project is to help secondary school students and young adults in the 
transition from study to work and in their efforts to find a job and, consequently, to help reduce 
unemployment. The project has two subprojects (components). 

Component "A: Post-secondary job-orientated training 

Managed by the Ministry of Education, Adult Training Division 

The subproject assists in the vocational training of young people after their secondary education. In 
addition, it helps young people to enter the labour market and aims at aligning the training projects 
with the needs of the local labour market. The subproject also aims to improve the opportunities 
available to those school-leavers who arc above the compulsory school age, i.e., who have finished 
class 10 or arc above 16 years of age. 

Component "B: Secondary vocational orientation 

Managed by the Ministry of Education, Vocational Education Division 

The purpose of the subproject iz to increase the number of vocational secondary schools which 
follow the general subject and trade-oriented curricula worked out in the framework of the World 
Bank-financed project "Human resource development" and in the course of the relevant European 
Union Phare project. It also at modernising vocational training in line with applicable European 
Union standards and at improving the educational materials used in vocational secondary schools. 
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Table 8.1 World Bank project data and /iuaticing 



Project data and financing j 


Project value | 


USD 60.1 ii.tlHun 


Start of project _ 


1 January 1998 


End of project 


31 December 2000 


Project financing 


60% World Dfinit lotm 




PF.M 62.9 million 




40% locuUoiilriliuliim 




slfllc budget (HUF 3^00 million) 




vocational training fund (HUF 1,500 million) 



8.2 Results of the Leonardo Da Vinci Programme 
in Hungary (1995-1999) 

Hungary was Iho firet of Iho associaled members of Ihc European Union to join the Leonardo da 
Vinci l^rogrammc as full member. This it did on 1 September 1997. 

In conformity to the practice in other European Union action programmes, Hungary has lx*en 
paying the mandatory national contribution, the "entry ticket" for the participation in the 
programme, to the Eurojx-an Union. In the first phase of the programme, the sum of contribution 
was ECU 2,654,000 annually; half of which was paid from national funds and half from the Phare 
fund. 

Hungary was unique among the associated countries in that, already in 1996 and prior to its official 
entry into the programme, the government supported the participation of Hungarian institutions in 
the programme. A subsidy from the Labour Market Fund made it possible for a total of 23 partner 
institutions to join foreign Leonardo programmes. 

In the first phase of the Leonardo da Vinci programme, I mgary could use 90-95% of its national 
framework programme on projects of suitable quality. 

The outs* ending quality of the Hungarian applications grc.itly contributed to the fact that our results 
were not different from those of Members States of similar size. 

In the category of pilot projects (centralised projects), Hungarian vocational training institutions 
could already apply, as project leaders, to the national office in early 1997. The successful projects 
became eligible for subsidy on 1 September 1997. The main applicant institutions concluded 
contracts with the European Commission and launched their projects in December 1997. 

In November 1997, applications could be submitted, for the first time, for out-placement or 
exchange, i.e., decentralised, projects. 

S.2.1 Pilot and outplacement /exchange projects 

The main objective of pilot projects is to develop intellectual products which could contribute to the 
vocational training systems of both Hungary and the European Union Member States. 
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The pilot applications submitted so far fully reflect the objective of the programme and its aim loo 
ronnJinnlc Iraining with the economy. Applicants included, in addition to vcxratlonal schools and 
institutions of 1 ''rher learning, chambers, local authorities and even private firms. 

Participants in tin. »ul-)ilncomont/cxchangc projects include the secvi laiy scln>ols, insliUUion,'. of 
adult training, colleges and universities. 

8 . 2.2 The results of the past three years of the programme 

Hungarian applicants have shown great interest in the programme, as can lx* seen in the rapidly 
growing nuinbor of applications. In 1997, 49 applications wre submitted. That number grew to UK 
in 1998 and to 129, or over twice the original number, in 1999. 



Chart 8,1 Applications to the Leonardo da Vinci programme 1997-1999 
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In 1997, only 23 applications were submitted for out-plnccmcnt /exchange projects. This increased 
to 53 in 1998 and, in 1999, there were 77 applications or almost three times the number submitted in 
the first year. 

In the category of pilot projects, the increase was greatest in the first two years. The number of 
applications submitted in 1997 was 26 and was 65, that Is over twice the number of the first year in 
1998. The number dropped to 52 in the latest round of applications, in 1999, which indicates that 
fewer institutions undertook to write projects with multiplier effects, as was specified in the 
instructions received from Brussels. 

The ratio between the number of applicants from Budapest and the countryside shows how the 
country is covered. Although one fifth of the vocational training institutions in 1 lungary arc situated 
in Budapest, the statistics during these three years do not always reflect that ratio. 

In 1997, 70% of the applications came from Budapest, 30% from the countryside. The ratio in l‘>98 
was about 60:40%, with the greater share coming from the country.side and, in 1999, the ratio was 
close to 50:50%. 
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Chart 8.2 Number of programmes 




It can be observed that, in pilot projects where a Hungarian institution is the main applicant, the 
partners are, mostly, from France and Germany, which is an indication of tlie traditionally good 
relationship between Hungary and those two countries. Statistics also show, however, that 
Hungary's links are being extended primarily to the north and to smaller countries which, reflects 
the urge to find joint solutions to problems which are similar in partner regions. 

In the Hungarian out-placement/exchange programmes, Germany enjoys a special place. An 
average of 20-22 projects annually are linked with Germany, which reflects the strength of 
Hungarian-German professional links as well as long-standing mutual profession.il and cultural 
interests arising from geographical vicinity. After Germany, the most popular partner countries in 
Hungary are Finland, Holland, the United Kingdom and France. 

As regards the industries represented by the projects, one can see that the main emphasis is on areas 
which are of special importance for the Hungarian economy: agriculture (approximately 10-12 
projects per year), economics (8-10 projects per year) and engineering (8 projects per year). . ourism, 
the building industry and health care are also among the favoured subjects (6-8 project per year). 



8.3 Phare programmes in vocational education 

The Phare programme has been providing assistance since 1990 in conformity with the priorities set 
by the Interdepartmental Committee of the Hungarian Government. 

In Hungary, a Minister without Portfolio coordinates the Phare grants, together with the 
Grant-Coordination Secretariat supporting his work. 

During the period 1991 to 1993, the National Institute of Vocational Education carried out a Phare 
programme called" Reform of the Vocational Education and Training system". The European Union 
provided support 1.5 million ECU for the programme that was put to use of in the following three 
areas: 

■ establishing up-to-date technology in the National Institute of Vocational Education (setting up 
an information centre, modernising the telephone exchange, installing a local computer network 
and creating databases); 
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■ setting up a trainer network operating in foreign languages (establishing language laboratories in 
Budapest, Debrecen, P6cs, Szolnok, Szombathely and a interactive language laboratory in the 
further education centre of the National Institute of Vocational Education in Esztergom); and 

■ professional study-tour for subject teachers (200 secondary school teachers participated in the 
programme during which they examined vocational education and training systems in two 
European Union member countries). 

The next programme supported by Phare was called "Employment and Social Development". The 
programme was implemented between 1993 and 1996 and had a budget of 20 million ECU. Two 
sub-programmes had a vocational training element: 

■ the "Juvenile Vocational Training Programme" which, in turn, had four subprojects and was 
carried out from 1994 to 1997, with the support of 11.45 million ECU; and 

B within the framework of the "Secondary Vocational Education" subproject (1993), 21 secondary 
vocational schools, selected by the Ministry of Labour, adopted the World Bank Programme. 

The goal of the project, "Extension of Secondary Vocational Education", was to promote the 
modernisation of secondary vocational education and the effective use of financial sojirces. 
Twenty-three schools participated in the project. 

The aim of the subprojects "Transformation of Apprentice Schools" and "Expansion of the 
Transformation of Apprentice Schools" was to transform these schools to match the changed 
demand of the labour market and to widen their profiles in the area of secondary vocational 
education and training. 

To further the vocational training of social disadvantaged young people, 19 vocational schools, 
specialised secondary schools, regional retraining centres and foundations participated in the 
programme. Their participation covered the following areas: 

B obtaining machines and equipment; 

B providing further training facilities for teachers and vocational trainers participating in the 
programme; 

B providing financial support for training in higher education organising social-pedagogic and 
psychological training; and 

B establishing partnerships with the Member Slates of the European Union. 

Between 1995-1999, 425 million ECU will be spent on Phare programmes to prepare for accession to 
the European Union. 

The main priorities of the programme are: 

up to 30% of the support is to be spent on developing democrati'* institutions and strengthening 
public administration, so that they are able to introduce the acquis communitaire, and meeting the 
economic and political criteria for accession to the European Union; and 

up to 70% is to be spent on financing capital projects for modernising enterprises and infrastructure 
in order to meet European Union requirements. 
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8.3.1 Current programmes coordinated by the Phare Programme 
Office of the Ministry of Education 

Current programmes coordinated by the Phare Programme Office of the Ministry of Education 
include: 

1994-1998 "Strengthening the relationship between education and the economy" Phare Programme 
HU-94.05; and 

1998- "Supporting the social adaptation of young people from deprived backgrounds, especially 
young people of Romany background " Phare Programme HU-99.04-01 

"Strengthening relationship between education and the economy" 

The Phare programme HU 94 05, entitled "Strengthening relationship between education and the 
economy" was established, on,tl-.e basis of national priorities set by the Hungarian education 
administration, with the objective of providing support to training, to die development of curricula 
and to the transformation of the structure of training. The ECU 8 million provided for the 
programme have been usefully spent, according to the expert who supervised the programme. 
Thanks to the work of several thousand experts over some four years, not only were plans 
completed but specific activities were stuted, agreements were made among various institutions, 
curricula and teaching materials were developed, links were established and maintained, further 
training forms were developed and new experimental courses were launched 

In accordance with its title and original objectives, the Phare Programme invited applications In four 
major areas, or sub-programmes, in 1995. 

Co-operation between higher education and the economy 

This area covers the formation of new types of relationship between higher education and tho 
economy, sandwich courses, the development of further training programmes organised at 
companies and the launching of these training courses 

Making higher education more versatile 

This IS concerned with the establishment of an accredited system of vocational training at the higher 
level and the start of training at this level. 

The development of distance learning 

The area covered was the preparation of teaching materials for distance learning. 

Secondary level training for young people from socially disadvantaged groups 

The areas covered included the development of special vocational Iraining and pedagogy 
programmes and different kinds of support to specialised schools teaching/ training young people 
from socially disadvantaged groups. 

8A Bilateral and multilateral funding for vocational 
education and training reform 

Through a bilateral treaty, Hungary has initiated vocational education and training co-operation 
programmes with several countries. The implementation of the programmes is coordinated by the 
National Institute of Vocational Education. Until 1999, the National Institute of Vocational 
Education worked on the programmes listed below. 
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The Cennan-Hungarian co-operation programme 

In the framework of the programme the partners are decided to concentrate on two fields: 

B developing of a qualification in logistics in Hungary; and 

■ developing ways of ensuring the more effective spread of ICT (Information and Communication 
Techniques), which deals with technical and economic area. 

The partner institute was the German institute for vocational training, Bundesmstitut fllr 
Berufsbildung (BIBB.) 

The Fletnish-Hungarian co-operation programme 

The project started in February 1998, with the goal of introducing the up-to-date knowledge of 
domotics systems (EIB-European Installation Bus) in secondary education. At the end of 1999, the 
first Europe 2 m Installation Bus examination centre was established in the National Institute of 
Vocational Education. 

The partner institute was the Flemish institute, Vlaamse Dienst voor Arbeidsbemiddeling en 
Beroepsopleiding (VDAB). 

The Swiss-Hungarian co-operation government programme 

This consists of several subprojects, two of which are particularly interesting. 

High-technology project 

Within the framework of this project, the partners established the network of 6 regional technology 
centres and held retrairUng courses for teachers in them. The centres are equipped by high tech 
robots, CNC machines and CAD/ CAM systems. 

Ef QM project 

The project aims at involving 30 vocational training institutes in a self-evaluation system. The 
project includes two rounds for participants - the first rodnd for odd criteria and the second for even 
criteria. Self-evaluation of even criteria were finished in 1999. In addition, the National Institute of 
Vocational Education is considering establishing a Managers' Gub in 1999, with the participation of 
the managers of the institutes taking part in the self-evaluation process. 

TIte UK-Hungarian co-operation programme 

The National Institute of Vocational Education has been co-operating for several years with 
Trowbridge College in England in a programme named "Vocational Training to Acquire 
Competence in Particular Fields in the Wood Industry and the Garment Trade". 

The Dutch-Hungarian co-operation programtne 

The Dutch government provides support to a programme "Equivalence of Vocational Training" 
between the years 1998-2000, through the Bureau CROSS government agency. The National 
Institute of Vocational Education is the Hungarian coordinator of the programme. 

The French - Hungarian co-operation programme 

The National Institute of Vocational Education has been co-operating with the AFPA (Association 
pour la formation professlonelle des adultes, Paris) since 1996. Within tire framework of the 
programme, "Individual Training in the Field of Catering and Tourism", the National Institute of 
Vocational Education carries out the adaptation of methodologies and trains trainers. 
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Other programmes of the National Institute of Vocational Education 

The National Institute of Vocational Education is continually trying to extend its international 
relations through the development of multilateral prograirunes. 

The Central and Eastern European Vocational Education and Training Club was established in 
Esztergom In 1995. At the end of that year, the first meeting of the Club was held in Prague, on the 
topics of vocational education and training schemes and vocational qualification databases. 
Participating countries gave lectures, which were published by the National Institute of Vocational 
Education with the financial assistance of the German BIBB and the European Training Foundation. 
In subsequent years, participants discussed post-secondary training and issues relating to the 
development of teaching materials. In 1998, the meeting on the topic of further training was held in 
Slovenia. 



8,5 The Hungarian National Observatory 

At the end of 1995, the European Training Foundation signed a contract with Hungary, the first 
among the partner countries, on the coordination of the Observatory Programme. The National 
Observatory provides information to the European Training Foundation on the Hungarian 
vocational education and training system and the National Institute of Vocational Education 
disseminates information from the European Training Foundation to players in the Hungarian 
vocational education and training system. A Correspondence Network, in which the ministries, the 
social partners, professional bodies, teacher training institutes, the Hungarian Vocational Training 
Society, ESHA - Hungary, the Asi^-iation of Adult Traiiung Enterprises and the National Institute 
of Vocational Education have one delegation each, assists the two-way flow of information. The 
members of the Correspondence Network took part in a Strdf Development Programme in 1996 with 
the support of Phare, part of which involved a study-tour to become fartdliar with vocationcd 
education and training in the European Union Member States. At present, the members of the 
Advisory Body of the National Observatory are the members of the Conespondence Network. 

In 1998-99, the National Observatory, with the help of the European Training Foundation, joined the 
EURONETREF programme. It is the only participant institute from outside the European Union 
Member States. The programme was already in its second phase by that time. With the help of the 
five countries that participated in the first phase of the programme, and which had more experience, 
the 1998 work plan of the "A group" was drawn up. 

The A group, of which Hungary is a member, started to set up a national reference system, with the 
assistance of B group members. To enhance effectiveness, a mentor was appointed for each country. 
Germany was ^osen as a mentor for Hungary. 

In addition, the National Observatory worked on studies in the following areas. 

Teacher and Trainer Training 

The National Observatory prepared a pre-study on this topic, from the point of view required by the 
Foundation, and evaluated it with the help of experts. We published the final study and organised 
the third international conference on syllabus development. 

Continuing Vocational Training 

The National Observatory set up a team of experts to prepare the study, evaluated the pre-study in a 
two-stage process and, f ally, published the study. 
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Relationship between vocational training and regional developnent 

The National Observatory determined the target areas to be included, with the help of experts from 
the European Training Foundation, and then selected experts in the chosen target areas. We 
evaluated the study, with the help of a foreign expert, and took this evaluation into account in the 
final report. We presented the study to the Czech, Slovenian and Polish conferences organised on 
this subject and started arrangements to hold a similar conference in Hungary, 

Other areas 

The National Observatory are also working on a study on the role of social partners, analysing 
accreiited higher vocational training, continuously producing statistical data for the European 
Training Foundation system (Key Indicators) and sending experts to various international events. 

The National Observatory took part in the examination of the equivalence of qualifications and the 
transparency of qualifications in European Union Member States. 
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9 . Constraints, challenges and 

further needs 



It is well known that the development of the labour market is a fundamental element in the creation 
of a modem civil society and economy. The development of human resources, in the light of social 
and economic demands and potential, is a central consideration for the institutions of the modem 
market economy. Vocational training is, therefore, of vital importance for the future. 

Vocational training is a bridge which leads the age group approaching adulthood from the 
education system into the world of work. For this reasoa efforts have to be made to improve 
vocational training through medium- and long-term programmes. 



9.1 Medium-term programme to modernise vocational 
training 

9.1.1 Modernisation of the National Register of Vocational Qualifications 

The modernisation and rationalisation of vocational training should take into consideration the 

demands of effectiveness and of the economy as well as international trends and national 

characteristics. The tasks Involved include: 

■ modifying the content and structure of the National Register of .Vocational Qualifications, and 
organising qualifications into a comprehensive system; 

H preparing a schedule for professional and examination demands and for the modular 
restructuring of central programmes, in line with the directions and the terms of accession 
established by the EU, on the basis of the results of National Register of Vocational Qualifications 
monitoring, and as a means of enforcing and validating the principle of the modularity; 

H preparing a schedule for the scientific analysis of the vocational training system, e.g., analysis of 
fields of activity and labour market prognosis; and 

■ developing textbooks and school equipment, in line with the principle of modularity. 



9.1.2 Quality assurance 

The development of quality assurance involves: 

H setting up a methodological project on assuring the quality of vocational training, with a view to 
improving the efficiency of vocational training; 

■ establishing and promoting the work of a regional network dealing with quality assurance; 

H providing technical support for introducing quality assurance in education institutions; and 

■ analysing operational experiences of the quality assurance system. 
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9.1.3 Adult training 

The development of adult training involves: 

H finding a comprehensive solution to the development and implementation of adult training and 
ensuring that the system of adult training is underpinned by appropriate legislation; 

■ participating in drawing up and implementing a law on adult training; 

■ promoting the introduction of Open and Distance Learning models as a tool of lifelong learning; 
and 

■ developing the training of trainers in the field of vocational training and of those involved in the 
management and control of vocational training. 

I 

9.1.4 Examinations 

Developments envisaged include: 

■ developing a system of examinations to assess competencies, in co-operation with training 
institutions and institutions of higher education that provide professional services in this area; 
and 

■ assisting the chambers and the private sector to play a more effective role in the field of vocational 
training. 



9.1.5 Equal opportunities 

This includes: 

■ improving the opportunities open to disadvantaged persons and assisting them to participate in 
the labour market; 

■ participating in measures to ensure equal opportunities for persons with disabilities on the labour 
market; 

■ ensuring the preparation and elaboration of a complex programme to improve the prospects of 
young disabled persons; 

■ ensuring the adoption of further programmes for people with disabilities; and 

■ improving the provision of special training and rehabilitation for persons with disabilities. 

9.1.6 Information services 

Proposed developments in this area include: 

■ the establishment and operation of a comprehensive vocational training infonrration system for 
international partners, schools, those involved in adult training. National Register of Vocational 
Qualifications users, those involved in career guidance and researchers; 

■ a survey of existing data and databases; and 

■ ensuring links between the information system and other national and international database 
systems. 
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9.1.7 The European Union context 

Within the context of the European Union, the proposed developments include: 

a deepening bilateral international relations (twinning programmes), establishing co-operative 
programmes and projects and promoting the mutual recognition of equivalent vocational 
qualifications in order to increase competitiveness; 

■ research on vocational training in the context of the accession to the European Union; 

■ developing a framework to determine necessary legal and professional requirements for 
accession; and 

■ implementing projects that deal with 

• equivalence and transparency^ 

• the links between labour market and training, 

• continuing training, 

• the regional dimensions of vocational training and 

• the role of social partners in the development of vocatii nal training, 

9.2 The long-tenn development programme 

The long-term development programme has several dimensions. 

The first Is an increase in the relative proportion of the qualified workforce. On the basis of his/her 
own skills and abilities, everybody should be able to obtain a qualification that gives him/her 
competitive opporhmities on the labour market. 

A second is the achievement and maintenance of international competitiveness in professional 
knowledge. This will require the continual, substantial renewal and modernisation of the training 
system and of methods to observe and forecast the skill requirements of the economy. 

The basic vocational knowledge and skills should be provided within the school system, while 
specialised knowledge and skills should be acquired, increasingly, tlirough participation in labour 
market training and the economy. 

As far as financing by the State is concerned, in addition to the ability to perform certain functions 
competently, the cost effectiveness and rationalisation of training should also be taken into 
consideration. 

In the area of adult training, a system for the continual training of the employed should be set up in 
addition to current arrangements for training the unemployed. 

The statistics and information system should be aligned to international and European classification 
systems. 
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Annex 1 - Economic development 



Gross dovtestic product per capita in ECU, 199] *2998 
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' 1993 
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1 1 

1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


GDP 


2.613 


2,788 


3,207 


1 3,409 


3,374 


3,538 


3,987 


4,138 



Source: Hungarian Siatictica Yearbook 1998 



Economic development in Hungary, 2989-2998 
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1997 
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11.1 
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4.5 
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1998 


94.9 


5.1> 


12.8* 


14.3 


7.8’ 


1.9 


3.1 


3.6 



Uncmphymcnt rate has frni calculated since 1992, according to the Inlcntationd! Labour Organisation definitions, 
for the 15-74 age group. 



1 Average for flu: and 3'^ quarters of 2993. 

2 Average for lanuary-November 2 998. 

3 T7ic sample of tite Labour Force Survey has been broadened since 1998, so data arc not fully conqmablc toith earlier 
sun^ey results. 

4 Cross domestic product ;»cr employee 

Sources: Hungarian National Bank, Central Statistics Office. 
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structural chauges iti the economy, 1989-19 98, (yearly changes in Vo) 
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Main branches j" 


Distribution of foreign investments 


1996 


1997 
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Agricullurc, huntinp, forestry and fishing [ 


1.2 


O.V 


Mining and quarrying | 
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Manufacturing j 
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Elcctricily, gas, steam ami water supply j 


14.3 1 
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3.8 1 
.... 1 
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12.0 [ 118 


Hotels and restaurants | 


2-5 


15 


^ ! 

Transport, storage, post and telecommunications 


8.8 


;.7 


Financial services 


9.0 


10.5 


Real estate, renting and business activities 


7.4 


8.3 


Education 


! 0.0 


0.0 


Public health and social work 


! 0.1 


0.1 


Other community, social and personal service activities 


1 0.5 


0.7 


Total 


j 100.0 


100.0 



Sourer: CcH/roi S/alih/iV? Office 1999, FornxM uwkmg capital in Hunxflry 1996-2997 
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Investments by main branches, S'^ quarter 1999 



t 

. . 4 


HUF 1 
Million 

1 


Volume indices, same 
period of the previous 
year ■ 100,0 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing | 


17,783 


86.6 


Mining and quarrying | 


2,169 


127.8 


Manufacturing j 


1 167,041 


1U5.6 


r^lcctririly, gas, sloam and water supply 


43,697 


107.1 


Construction 


10,268 


%,7 


Wholosalo and retail trade ..... 


43,927 


107.6 


Hotels and restaurants 


5,548_ 


126.3 


Transport, storage, post and telecommunications 


119,009 


113.8 


Financial services 


20,747 


92.8 


Real estate, renting and business activities 


96,142 


101 it 


Public administration, defence, compulsory social insurance 


21,256 


101.4 


Education 


13,W7 


107.2 


Public health and social work 


11,727 


84.0 


Other community, social and personal service activities 


%7M 


92.8 


Total 


601,995 


tOi.2 



Sfuimv Ccritnf Stafistics Office tiaUtha^’ 



Distribution of capital investments by countries, 1992-1997 (%) 



Country 


1992 ; 


1993 ! 


1994 ' 


1995 ' 


1996 ' 


1997 


Germany 


18.5 


28.5 


222 


24.6 


23.8 


24.8 


United States 


U4 


21.0 


143 


16.0 


17.J 


15.4 


The Netherlands 


8.9 


5.6 


11.1 


10.5 


9.5 


14.5 


Austria 


^.1 


15.8 


19.1 


15.9 


14.5 


10.9 


Great Britain 


4.9 


3.9 


4.5 


3.8 I 

1 


5.8 ■ 

1 ‘ ^ 


1 

7.6 

1 


France 


5.1 


4.R 


5.1 


8.1 


7.8 i 


i 5.7 


ilaly 


3.2 


3.9 


4.7 


3.8 


.3.8 ' 


.3.3 

1 


Belgium 


2.9 


3.2 


2.1 


3.1 


2.6 1 


! 2.9 


Switzerland 


4.3 


2.0 


3.0 


2.9 


2.3 


2.7 


japan 


2.6 


2.6 


1.9 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


Other 


12.1 


8.7 


! ^11 


10.0 


11.2 


! 10.7 



Source: Central Stalistics Office 1999, F oreifpt uvirking c Jal in Hiwj^ary 1996*1997 
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Countries investing the largest amount of capital by region, 1997 (%) 



Region 


Germany 


United 

States 


Austria ! 

j 


Netherlands 


Great | 
Britain | 


, 1 
France 


Total 


Central Hungary 


55.8 


70,0 


62,3 ! 


68.9 


48.8 


44.6 


62.9 


Gsntral 

Transdanubia 


4.2 


13.5 


6.1 


163 


1.3 


3.6 


7.8 


Western 

Transdanubia 


12.4 


2.5 


20.5 


5.7 


15.0 


15.9 


9.6 


Southern 

Transdanubia 


7.7 


0.2 


4.8 


0.4 


3.6 


0.6 


3.1 


Northern Hungary 


10.7 


8.5 


2.4 


1.9 


26.1 


4.3 


7.2 


Northern Great 
Plain 


6.2 


2.7 


1.8 


2.6 


1.5 


2.0 


4.5 


•Southern Great 
Plain 


3.0 


2.6 


Zl 


4.2 


3.7 


29.0 


4.9 



Snurce: Cnilral Siiiliflio Office 1999, Foreign uwWhiia capital in Hungary 1996-1997 



Number of enterprises by scale of enterprise 1992-1997 



Type of enterprise 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Enterprises with 0 employees 


46,666 


43,241 


56,687 


60383 


69,296 


72314 


Enterprises \vith 1-10 employees 


46,656 


71,404 


97,286 


111,549 


130,804 


130,985 


Micro-enterprises (total) 


83,322 


114,645 


153,973 


172,132 


200,100 


203,499 


Small enterprises 


10,199 


11,739 


12,914 


12,941 


13,152 




Medium-sized enterprises 


4,580 


4,567 


4,521 


* 4,244 


4,153 




Large enterprises 


213 


213 


263 


320 


361 




Other 


2,120 


2,226 


2343 


3,053 


3,644 




Total 


110,434 


133,390 


174314 


192,690 


221,410 


224312 



Sinjrcr: Central Statistics Office CII database 



Number of private entrepreneurs by type of employees 1992-1997 





Full-time 

employees 


Part-time 

employees 


Pensioners 


Total 


1992 


275,659 


255396 


75,144 


606,199 


1993 


305,820 


296,427 


86390 


688337 


1994 


347,065 


328,772 


102,143 


777,980 


1995 


363,087 


323352 


104,579 


791518 


1996 


259,535 


153370 


47^ 


460,150 


1997 


276,718 


13Z007 


56323 


465,049 



Source: Centra! Statistics Office Yearbook 1994, 1995; Central Statistics Office Monthly Reports fanuary 1998 
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Average earnings, 1989^1998 





Gross 

earnings per 
capiU I 

(HUF) i 


Indices of ^ 
gross earnings | 
(previous 
year»100®/o) 


1 

Net earnings i 
per capita 
(HUF) 


Indices of net 
earnings 
(previous 
year* 100%) 


1 

Indices of real | Exchange rate 
net earnings j (HUF/USD) 
(previous 
year" 100%) 


1989 


10^71 


117.9 


8,165 


116.9 


99.7 


59.10 


1990 


13,446 


128.6 


10,108 


121.7 


94.4 


63.20 


1991 


17,934 


130.0 


12,948 


125.5 


93.0 


74.81 


1992 


22,294 


125.1 


15,628 


1213 


98.6 


79.00 


1993 


27,173 


121.9 


18397 


117.7 


96.1 


9103 


1994 


33309 


124.9 


23,049 


125.3 


107.2 


105.13 


1995* 


38,900 


116.8 


25,891 


112.6 


873 


125.69 


1996 


46,837 


120.4 


30,544 


117.4 


95.0 


15157 


1997 


57,270 


1223 


38,145 


124.1 


104.9 


186.75 


1998 


67,764 


1183 


45,162 


118.4 


103.6 


217.671 



* Since 2995, for organisations 'cith a staff of at least W and publicly funded insHtutions, regardless of staff size. 
1 November 1998. 

Sourer: Central Statistics Office. 



Average wages of employees'^ by region, 1997 



Region 


Average monthly 
gross earnings 
(HUF) 


Average monthly 
net earnings 
(HUF) 


Average | 

gross earnings i 
as % of the 
average | 


Average 
net earnings 
as%of the 
average 


1 

Rl: Central 1 lungary 


71771 


46,442 


127.1 


121.8 


R1 Central Transdan*’bia 


56,141 


37370 


98.0 


985 


R3: Western Transdanubta 


53,138 


35,992 


92.8 


94.4 


R4: Southern Transdanubia 


50,654 


34,655 


88.4 


%.9^ 


R5: Northern Hungary 


50,189 


34368 


17.6 


90.1 


R6: Northern Great Plain 


47,523 


31937 


83.0 


863 


R7: Southern Great Plain 


49,134 


33,793 


85.8 


88.6 


Outside the country border 


33,199 


24,256 


58.0 


63.6 



* Data on enterprises with more tlum 20 emptvyccs and publicly financed institutions, regardless of staff size. 
Source: Cetitral Statistics Office. 
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Average monthly net earnings of employees, February 1999 



• 


Average j 
earnings, { 
(HUF/person)* 


Average 
earnings, 
relative to 
nabtaal 
average (®/o) 


Nominal 
wage growth, 

m 


Nominal wage 
growth relative 
to average 
growth (Vo) 


Agriculture, hunting, forestry, 
fishing 


3^058 


71.7 


7.7 


74.7 


Minins and quarrying 


50,857 


113.8 


13.9 


134.9 


Manufacturing 


43,942 


98.3 


9.8 


95.1 


Of which: 
15-16 food 


4^342 


94.7 


9.6 


933 


17-19 textiles and clothing 


30,577 


68.4 


8.9 


863 


23-25 chemical products 


61,867 


138.4 


15.9 


154.4 


29-35 machinery 


48,408 


108.3 


10.8 


104.8 


Electricity, gas, steam and water 
supply 


54,650 


122.2 


93 


903 


Industry total 


45,069 


100.8 


9.6 


93.2 


G>nstruction 


33,609 


75.2 


9.1 


883 


Trade 


40,397 


90.4 


83 


82.5 


Hotels and restaurants 


32330 


723 


14.0 


135.9 


Transport^ storage and 
communications 


49339 


109.7 


10.2 


99.1 


Financial services 


93,733 


209.7 


12.4 


120.4 


Real estate, renting and business 
activities 


50,724 


113.5 


16.9 


164.1 


Public administration and defence 


49,901 


116.6 


9.7 


94.1 


Education 


45,490 


101.8 


18.1 


175.7 


Health 


37,138 


83.1 


8.1 


78.6 


Other services 


4^014 


94.2 


9.4 


91.3 


National economy, total , 


44,689 


100.0 


10.3 


100.0 


Of which: 
Non-public 


44,646 


99.9 


9.4 


913 


Public 


44,765 


100.2 


11.9 


115.6 



Data on enterprises cmploifing more tlwn 4 (before 1999, at least 10) persons and all ptMcly financed organisations. 
Indexes concern coniparab)e Mta. 



Sintrer: Central Stalislics Office 
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Minimum wage, average wage and subsistence minimum, 1989-1998 





1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1 

1997 


1998 


Gross minimum 
wage 

(HUF/month) 


3,658 


5,017 


6,700 


8,000 


8,917 


10,375 


11062 


.14,308 


17,000 


19,500 


Net minimum 
wage 

(HUF/month) 


3,294 


4,515 


5,989 


7,122 


7,847 


9,178 


10,671 


11376 


IS/MS 


17,259 


Gross minimum 
wage aa a % of 
gross average 
wage 


34.6 


37.3 


37.4 


35.9 


32.8 


31.2 


31.0 


30.5 


29.7 


28.8 


Net minimum 
wage as a % of 
net average 
wage 


403 


447 


46.3 


45.6 


417 


39.9 


417 


40.9 


39.4 


2 


Subsistence 

minimum 

(HUF/month) 


4,059 


5,349 


7,147 


8,162 


11,183 


9.785 


11,915 


14,083 


17,189 


* 


Gross minimum 
wage as a % of 
subsistence 
minimum 


90.1 


93.8 


93.7 


98.0 


797 


106.0 


101.2 


101.6 


98.9 


* 


Net minimum 
wage as a % of 
subsistence 
minimum 


81.2 


84.4 


83.8 


827 


70.2 


933 


89.6 

/ 


87.9 


87.5 


* 



* The data concerning subsistence tninimum refer to families with two adults of ttvrJriii^ and tuv childrat. 

Vte Cfntml Statistics Office modified the methoddogy of counting the subsistence minimum wage from im but tiuy 
also published data calculated on tite basis of the former methodology until 1994. 



Source: Ministry of Labour (1999; and International Labour OfXflH*sa(ton (I997J 
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Annex 2 - Population 



Total population (1 January) 1990-1999 



Year 


Total 1 
population 
(thousand) 


Yearly 

change of ' Male 
total 1 population 

population ■ (thousand) 
(%) ' 


> Yearly 
change in 
male 

population 

{%) 


Female 

population 

(thousand) 


Yearly 
change 
in female 
population 
(%) 


1990 


10375 


— 


4,984.9 


— 


5389.9 


- 


1991 


10355 


-0.2 


4,972.2 


-0.3 


5382.7 


-0.1 


1992 


10337 


-0.2 


4,960.5 


-0.2 


5376.7 


-0.1 


1993 


10310 


-0.3 


4,943.4 


-03 


5366.8 


-03 


1994 


10,277 


-03 


4,922.9 


-0.4 


5354.0 


-0.2 


1995 


10,246 


-0.3 


4,903.7 


-0.4 


5,342.0 


-0.2 


1996 


10,212 


-0.3 


4,883.9 


-0.4 


5328.4 


-0.3 


1997 


10,174 


-0.4 


4363.3 


-0.4 


5311.2 


-0.3 


1998 


10,135 


-0.4 


4341.9 


-0.4 


5,293.5 


-0.3 


1999* 


10,092 


-0.4 


4318 


-0.5 


5,274 


-0.4 



Pnliminary data 
Source: Central StaKslics Office 
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Population of working age lS’^74 (1 January) 1990^1998 



Year 


Total 

(thousand) j 


Yearly 
change of ! 

total ; 
papulation 1 

m ! 


Male 

(thousand) 


Yearly 
change of 
male 

population 

(“/o) 


Female | 
(thousand) ! 


Yearly 
change 
of female 
population 
(%) 


1990* 


6;Z84.5 


... 


3,107.3 


- 


3,177.2 


- 


1991* 


6^17.6 


0.5 


3,125.5 


0.6 


3,192.1 


05 


1992 


7,728.9 


... 


3,723,8 


- 


4,005.1 


- 


1993 


7,763.3 


0.4 


3,737.1 


0.4 


4,026.2 


0.5 


1994 


7,779.6 


0.2 


3,731.7 


-0.1 


4,047.9 


0.5 


1995 


7,819.7 


0.5 


3,747.0 


0.4 


4,072.7 


0.6 


1996 


7,808.0 


-0.1 


3,733.0 


-0.4 


4,075.0 


0.1 


1997 


7,800.0 


-0.1 


3,740.3 


0.2 


4,059.7 


■0.4 


1998> 


7,753.9 


■0.6 


3,719.5 


-0.6 


4,034.4 


-0.6 



• 15-60 

I 3'^quarterofl998 

Source: Central Statisticf Office 



Density of population, 1990-1999 



Year 


Density of population 
(1 sq. km) 


1990 


1115 


1991 


111.3 


1992 


111.1 


1993 


110.8 


1994 


110.5 


1995 


110.1 


1996 


109.8 


1997 


109.4 


1998 


108.9 


1999 


108.5 



Source: Hu/i^flruut Dcntographic Yearbook 1998 
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Population by age groups 1995-1999 (thousand) 



Year 


0-14 


15-29 


30-39 


40-59 


60-69 ; 


70- n 


1995 


U69.9 


2,294.3 


U77.6' 


Z717.5 


1,058.3 


928.0 


1996 


1^6.5 


2,314.4 


1,317.6 


2,758.7 


1,040.2 


945.0 


1997 


1^02.0 


2,323.9 


1,276.8 


2,792.0 


1,022.7 


957.1 


1998 


1,771.7 


2,314.0 


1,267.1 


2,804.6 


1,010.8 


967.2 


1999 


1,744.6 


2,291.8 


1,269.7 


2,808.0 


998.4 


979.1 



Source: Hungarian Statistics Yearbook 1998 



Population in towns and villages 1995-1999 



Year 


1 

Budapest 1 


other 1 
towns 


Villages | 


Budapest j 


other 

1 

towns 


Villages 


( 

( 

i 


) 

i . . 


thousands 






*b 




1995 


1,930.0 


4,639.9 


3,675.8 


18.8 


45.3 


35.9 


1996 


1,906.8 


4,627.1 


3,678.8 


18.7 


45.3 


36.0 


1997 


1,886.2 


4,612.4 


3,675.8 


18.5 


45.3 


36.1 


1998 


1,861.4 


4,592.4 


3,681.6 


18.4 


45.3 


36.3 


1999 


1,838.8 


4,570.9 


3,682.1 


18.2 


45.3 


36.5 



Source; Hungarian Statistics Yearbook 1998 



Population by mtionality 1990 



Nationality 


* 

Number 


% 1 


Hungarian 


10,142^)72 


98.5 


German 


30324 


0.4 


Slovakian 


10,459 


0.1 


Rumanian 


10,740 


0.1 


Croatian 


13370 


0.2 


Serbian 


2,905 


0.0 


Slovenian 


1,930 


0.0 


Romany 


14Z683 


03 


Other 


19,640 


0.2 



Source: Hungarian Statistics Yeatimok 1998 
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Annex 3 - Social security 



Development of the Hungarian Peftslon System 





1980 1 1985 


1990 1995 


Ratio of pensioners to en\ployed (%) 


35.8 


40.8 


46.1 


74.8 


Ratio of pensioners to pension-aged population (%) 


83 


93 


105 


130 


Ratio of persons aged 60+ to those aged 20-59 (%) 


30.6 


— 


35.9 


36.0 


Ratio of average pension to average wage (%) 


55.5 


56.2 


66.1 


61.0 


Implicit contribution rate* 


19.8 


22.9 


30.4 


43.6^ 



* Colculaied pnportioii of average (net) wages necessary to fititutce Ute /Tensions systorn. 

♦ 1S94 

Source; Palacios and Rocha (1998) and Csaba and Semjin (1998) 



Social expenditure and revenue, 1989-1995, (% of GDP) 





1989 ! 


1990 ! 


1991 


1992 ! 


1993 


1994 


1995 




Expenditure 












Pensions 


9.0 


9.7 


10.2 


10.4 


103 


10.8 


9.9 


Sickness benefits 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


13 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


Family benefits* 


4.4 


4.6 


4.5 


3.9 


3.7 


3.2 


2.4 


Unemployment benefits 


— 


— 


0.8 


22 


2.2 


1.5 


1.6 


Social assistance (local) 


— 


— 


« 


05 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


Other cash benefits 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


Total cash benefits 


15.4 


16.2 


17.3 


18.8 


19.0 


17.9 


16.0 


Active employment measures 


— 


— 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


Health care and social benefits in kind 


5.1 


5.8 


6.6 


7.1 


71 


7.4 


6.6 


Consumption and housing subsidies 


7.9 


6.8 


5.4 


4.1 


3.0 


2.6 


2.7 


Tax social benefits 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 




Total social expenditure 


' 28.6 


29.1 


30.2 


30.8 


30.0 


28.6 


25.7 




Revenues 












Social insurance contributions 




17.0 


16.3 


15.7 


153 


14.8 


13.7 


Other revenues 




12.1 


13.8 


15.0 


14.7 


13.8 


12.0 



Family supplement, maternity allnuHince, and maternity benefit 



Source: Miiiisfry of Labour (1998) 
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Main tax revenues 





1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 I 


1992 1 


1993 


1994 : 


1995 1 
1 


1996 


1997 








HUF '000 million 












Total major taxes 


488 


529 


606 


643 


732 


903 


1,052 


1,383 


1,553 


1,649 


GDP 


1,440 


1,723 


2,089 


2,498 


2,943 


3,548 


4,365 


5,500 


6,745 


,8,020 








Share of GDP (»'o) 












Major taxes 


33.9 


30.7 


29.0 


25.7 


24.9 


255 


24.1 


25.2 


23.0 


20.6 


Value-added tax 


8.5 


7.8 


7.0 


6.0 


6.0 


8.1 


7.7 


7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


Personal income tax 


4.3 


5.5 


6.1 


7.4 


7.0 


7.3 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 


6.1 


Consumption tax 


6.1 


5.5 


52 


5.5 


5.7 


4.2 


3.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.5 


Customs fees and duties 


2.4 


Z6 


25 


Z5 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


4.6 


3.3 


2.0 


Corporate tax 


6.1 


5.4 


4.5 


3.1 


22 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.2 


1.2 


Extraordinary payments 


6.5 


3.8 


3.8 


1.3 


0.7 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 



Source: Vdmosi-Nagy at ai (299S) 



Changes in the Personal Income Tax (PIT) Burden (HUF/year if not otherwise stated) 



Year 


^”“8. iMtaimum 

1 wage* 
wage } ° 


Upper limit 
of zero % 
tax bracket 


1 1 
Highest Lower limit: 

PIT rate of highest 

(Vo) j tax rate , 


Average 
PIT rate 

(%) • . 


1988 


107,616 


36,000 


48,000 


60 


800,001 


14.43 


1989 


126,852 


44/400 

48,000 


55,000 


56 


600,001 


14.37 


1990 


161,352 


57.600 
67,200 

69.600 


55,000 


50 


500,001 


16.11 


1991 . 


215,208 


84,000 


55,000 


40 


500,001 


18.13 


1992 


267,528 


96,000 


100,000 


40 


500,001 


17.97 


1993 


326,076 


108,000 


100,000 


40 


500,001 


19.25 


1994 


407,268 


126,000 


110,000 


44 


550,001 


18.06 


1995 


466,800 


146,400 


110,000 


44 


550,001 


21.45 


1996 


562,044 


174,00) 


+ 


48 


900,001 


22.59 


1997 


671,640 


204,000 


+ 


42 


1,100,001 


20.91 



• !n 1989 and in 1990 the witthnum wage changed during the year. 

+ The zero tax bracket was eliminated after 1 996, 

Source: Vimosi-Nagy at a/. (1998) 
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National Observatory of Hungary 



Annex 4 - Labour market 



Employment in Hungary (15-74 years), 1992-1998 





Total 

employed* 

(thousand) 


Yearly 
change in 
number of 
employed 
(%) 


1 

Female 

employed* 

(thousand) 


Yearly 
change in 
number of 
female 
employed 




Female 
share of 
total 
employ- 
ment 


Male 

employed* 

(thousand) 


Yearly 
change in 1 
number of I 
male 

employed 

(%) 


Male 

1 share of 
total 
employ- 
ment 


1992 


4J182.7 




1,864.5 


— 


45.7 


2,218.2 




54.3 


1993 


3^273 


-6.3 


1,750.0 


-6.1 


45.7 


2,0775 


-6.4 


54.3 


1994 


3,7515 


-2.0 


1,6965 


-3.0 


45.2 


2,055.0 


-1.1 


54.8 


1995 


3,678.8 


-1.9 


1,629.2 


-4.0 


44.3 


2,049.6 


-0.3 


55.7 


1996 


3,648.1 


-0.8 


1,611.0 


-1.1 


44.2 


2,037.1 


-0.6 


55.8 


1997 


3,646.3 


-0.1 


U02.0 


-0.6 


43.9 


^044.3 


0.4 


56.1 


1998*** 


3,697.7 


1.4 


1,656.0 


3.4 


44.8 


2,041.7 


-0.1 


552 



♦ Excluding persons being on child care leave and including conscripts. 

1 Vte satfiplc of tite Labour Force Survey (IFS) has been broadened since 199$. so data are not J^Uy comparable with 
earlier survey results. Using the did sample we would obtain slightly higher figures (around i0,0Q0 persons), 

2 ijuarter 199$ 

Source: Central Statistics Office, labour Force Sun^ey, 



Employment rates in Hungary by age group 1992-1998, selected years (%) 



Age 


1992 




1994 


1 




1996 


1 




1997 




1998* 


T 


w 


.M 


T 


\v 


.M 


T 


w 


M 


r 


w 


.M 


T 


VV 


M 


15-74 


52.8 


46.6 


59.6 


48.2 


41.9 


55.1 


46.7 


39.6 


1 54.5 


46.7 


39.5 


54.6 


47.9 


41.1 


553 


15-59 


1 62.4 


56.5 


685 


58.0 


51.9 


64.2 


56.6 


49.3 


64.1 


56.5 


49.2 


64.0 


57.7 


51.1 


64.4 


15-24 


373 


33.6 


40.7 


32.9 


29.5 


36.1 


30.4 


25.2 


35.4 


31.4 


26.2 


36.2 


35.2 


305 


39.6 


25-39 


75.8 


68.1 


833 


72.3 


63.7 


80.8 


70.5 


59.5 


81.4 


70.2 


58.6 


81.7 


71.3 


60.8 


81.5 


4059 


655 


59.6 


72.6 


61.5 


55.4 


68.1 


61.6 


55.4 


68.3 


61.4 


553 


68.2 


61.1 


55.7 


67.0 


60-74 


9.8 


7.5 


13.0 


6.0 


4.2 


8.4 


4.4 


3.2 


6.0 


3.9 


2.8 


5.5 


4.0 


23 


6.0 



* Excluding persons on dtild care leave and including conscripts, 

1 77k sunpte of the Labour Force Survey (LFS) Itas been broadened since 199$, so data are not fully comparable with 

earlier survey results. 3^ quarter 1998 

Source: tofra/ Sto«f/ics Office, Labour Force Sunry, 
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NaHonat ObscrtHttory Country Report 



Employment rates by major sector in Hungary, J 992-1998, (%) 





Agriculture 1 


Industiy 


Services 


Non-employment 


1992 


Total 

6.0 


Female 

3.6 


Male i 
8.5 


Total • 
18.5 


Female ■ 
13.3 


Male • 
24.1 


ToUl 

28.3 


Female i 
29.7 


Male 

27.0 


Total 

47.2 


Female ; 
53.4 


Male 

40.4 


1993 


4.5 


2.6 


6.6 


16.1 


11.6 


22.1 


28.7 


29.3 


26.9 


50.7 


56.5 


44.4 


1994 


4.2 


2.3 


6.3 


15.9 


10.8 


215 


28.1 


28.8 


27.3 


51.8 


58.1 


44.9 


1995 


3.8 


1.9 


5.9 


15.3 


9.9 


212 


27.9 


28.2 


27.6 


53.0 


60.0 


45.3 


1996 


3.9 


1.8 


6.1 


15.2 


9.9 


21.0 


27.6 


27.8 


27.4 


53.3 


60.4 


45.5 


1997 


3.7 


1.8 


5.8 


15.5 


9.9 


21.6 


27.6 


27.8 


27.3 


53.3 


60.5 


45.4 


1998’ 


3.7 


1.8 


5.8 


16.2 


10.4 


22.6 


27.9 


28.9 


26.9 


52.1 


58.9 


44.7 



* Excluding persons on c/iiW care leave and including conscripts. 

1 The sample of the Labour Force Survey (LFS) has been broadened since 1938, so data arc not fully comparable with 
earlier survey results, 3 "* quarter 1998 

Source: Cattral Statistics Office, Labour Force Survey. 



Structural changes in employment of women 1992-1998, (%) 





Employment 
; share of 
agriculture* 


Female 
employment 
share in 
agriculture* 


Employment * 
share of 
industry* 


Female 
employment 
share in 
industry* 


Employment 
share of 
services* 


Female 
employment 
share in 
services* 


1992 


11.3 


31.2 


35.1 


375 


53.1^ 


54.2 


1993 


9.1 


29.6 


32.7 


36.0 


58.2 


54.0 


1994 


8.7 


28.4 


33.0 


35.2 


58.3 


53.4 


1995 


8.0 


25.9 


32.6 


33.7 


59.4 


52.6 


1996 


8.3 


24.0 


32.6 


34.0 


59.1 


52.6 


1997 


7.9 


25.0 


33.1 


33.1 


59.0 


52.6 


1998’ 


7.8 


24.7 


33.9 


33,3 


58.3 


53.8 



* Excluding persons on child care leave and including conscripts, 

1 The sample of the Labour Force Survey (LFS) has beat broadened since 1998, so data are not fully comparable with 
earlier survey results, 3 '^ quarter 1998 

Source: Central Statistics Office, Labour Force Survey. 
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Number of employed by sector 1992*1998, both sexes (thousand) 



1 


1992 


1993 


1994 1 


1995 j 


1996 


1997 


1998*1 


Agriculture 


460.1 


349.7 


327.6 


295.1 


302.4 


287.8 


288.9 


Mining and quarrying 


52.7 


42.2 


39.2 


34.0 


32.8 


27.2 


24.8 


Manufacturing 


1,053.5 


937.8 


888.8 


850.2 


850.8 


864.1 


9015 


Electricity, gas, steam and water supply 


108.0 


105.1 


108.3 


96.6 


88.8 


97,4 


94.6 


Construction 


216.8 


207.1 


201.0 


217.3 


217,7 


219,2 


237,9 


Total industry 


1,431 


1,292.2 


1,237.3 


1,198.1 


1,190.1 


1,207.9 


1,259.8 


Trade 


480.4 


469.5 


467.4 


459,9 


486.9 


496.8 


472.6 


Hotels and restaurants 


115.6 


110.4 


110.6 


116.6 


114.1 


120.9 


122.0 


Transport, storage 


346.4 


336.3 


314.5 


319,6 


321,2 


310.0 


304.1 


Financial intermediation 


68.7 


72.6 


72.9 


82.2 


83.3 


83.3 


82.5 


Real estate, renting 


140.3 


137.6 


125.6 


130.6 


128.2 


146.3 


164.7 


Public administration and defence 


293.7 


299.5 


320.2 


318,1 


306.6 


293.8 


303.6 


Education 


311.8 


342.8 


338.6 


335.4 


319.6 


296,9 


301.5 


Health and social work 


2363 


241.6 


239.0 


231.4 


225.6 


2311 


239.0 


Other services 


1984 


175.4 


197.8 


191.8 


170.1 


170.5 


177.3 


Total services 


2,191.6 


2,185.7 


2,186.6 


2,185.6 


^155.6 


2,150.6 


2,167.3 


Total 


1 4,082.7 


3,8273 


3,751.5 


3,678.8 


3,648.1 


3,646.3 


3,7163 



The sample of the Labour Force Survey (LFS) has been broadened since 1995, so data are not /idly comparable with 
earlier sunvy results. 3^ quarter 0 / 1998. 



Source: Central Statistics Office, Labour Force $un*ey. 



Etnployment by region 1992-1998, (thousand) 



Region 


1992 ' 


1993 


1994 


1 1 

1995 


1996 


1997 ! 

t 


1998* 


Rl: Central Hungary 


1,277,1 


1,208.4 


1,177,0 


1,172.1 


1,136.4 


1,128.1 


1,135.1 


R2: Central Transdanubia 


442.4 


421.3 


415.5 


407.4 


406.8 


412.9 


430.6 


R3: Western Transdanubia 


419.7 


407.9 


406.4 


397.7 


■ 403.2 


406.4 


412.9 


R4: Southern Transdanubia 


397,0 


364.5 


360.6 


334.7 


3425 


338.5 


347.3 


R5: Northern Hungary 


462.1 


432.8 


315.6 


40Z2 


3993 


397.8 


3953 


R6: Nortlicm Great Pbln 


541.1 


495.8 


487.2 


474.7 


473.5 


468.4 


478.0 


R7: Southern Great Plain 


543.4 


496.6 


489.2 


490.1 


486.4 


494.2 


494.1 


Total 


4,082.8 


3,827.3 


3X515 


3,678.9 


3X48.1 


3,646.3 


3,6933 



l The sample af the Uibniir Force Sunry (I.FS) /w5 been broadened fince W8, so data are not full}/ compatible mih 
earlier sun*ey results. 3^ quarter 1998. 

Source: Caitral Statistics Office. Labour Force Sunvy. 
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Employed persotis by educational attainment 1992^1998 (thousand) 



Ycisr 


Incomplete 
prinui7 , 
education 


Completed j 
prinary j 
educiiUon j 


Apprentice or 
vocaHonoi 
8choul 


Grammar or 
other 
secondary 
school 


College or | 
university j 
degree 


Total* 


1992 


142.1 


1,029.4 


1,078.1 


1,192.2 


583.9 


4,025.7 


1993 


_79.9_ 


949^6 


1,044.4 


1,135.9 


560.5 


3,770.3 


1994 


59.3 


871.2 


l^U 


1,128.1 _ 




3,692.5 


1995 


477 


809.5 


1,094.5 


1,112.1 


559J 


3,622.8 


1996 


42.6 


772.0 


1,126.9 


1,105.7 


585.7 


3,605.1 


1997 


34.3 


770.9 


1,119.6 


1,140.0 


545.5 


3,610.3 


1998* 


31.1 


781.4 


1,133.5 


1,156.1 


5917 


3,693.3 



* Vic sample of Uie Labour Force SuriKp (LFS) has been broadened 9mce 1998, so data are not/uify cam^vttiMe with 
tast survey results, Q3 1998. 

I In the offfeia! Central Statistics Office publications, these fi^^urcs do not coincide witit the number o/toiat emploi/cd. 
Since the difference is not exptaitm, we have to use these figures without /utfy understanding thmn. 

Source: Centra! Statistics Office, Labour Force Survey 



Labour force participation rate of the working age (15^74) population 
by age group, 1992-1998, both sexes (%) 



Year j 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 1 


30-39 j 


40-54 1 


55-59 * 


60-74 • 


15-74 


1992 


_23.0 


..iH.. 


77.6 


86.6 


81.7 


343 


10.3 


58.6 


1993 


20.8 


68.5 


76.0 


84.9 


79.4 


30.9 


7.9 


56.0 


1994 


19.1 


66.1 


75.7 


82.8 


77.5 


27.4 


6.7 


54.0 


1995 


16.8 


64.4 


7^ 


81.3 


76.5 


28.2 


52 


52.4 


1996 


15.3 


_6U_ 


72.4 


81.0 


76.2 


2V.2 


4.6 




1997 


14.2 


59.7 


71.9 


79.4 


75.2 


28.7 


4.2 


51.2 


1998* 


15.6 


61.1 


73.0 


79.3 


74.5 


26.1 


4.4 


51.8 



* quarter of 1998. 

Source: Centra! Statistics Office, Lalmr Force Sunvy. 
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Nnfvmal Ohwriwftvy of Hungary 



Number 0 / vacancies and number of unemployed by region, 1998* 



Region 


Number of vacancies 


Number of unemployed 
(thousand) (1LO definition) 


Rl: Central Hungary 




67.3 


R2: Ccntrnl Tranadonubla 


8,529 


30.5 


R3: VVeslcm Tran^anubia 




26.7 


R4: Southern Transdonubia 


W81 


34.0 


R5: Northern Hungary 


8/il2 


54.1 


R6: Northern Great Plain 


7,170 


56.0 


R7: Southern Great Plain 


6328 


34.2_ 

302.8 


Total 


54,774 

. 



• Nwnivr of tviomors; I Mniv*iNhrr I99A tiundier of unemployed, Q3 1 999 swrrvy. 
National Iiifun<r Centre, Central Staiiftic^ Office, Labour Force Sunry 



structural imbalances by region, July 1998, (ratio of unemployed to vacancies) 



Region 


Skilled 


Semi- 

skilled 


Unskilled 


Total Blue j White | 

collar 1 collar j 


Total 


Rl: Central Hungary 


2.4 


4.4 


4.6 ; 


33 1 


13.2 


4.1 






‘ ■” *” 


* 








R2: Central Tran^danubia 


3.6 


3.8 


1Z6 


4.3 


11.2 

i 


5.0 


R3: Wc.‘?tcm Transdanubia 


7.9 

.1 


5.0 

1 


1X8 


7.0 


21.3 1 

1 


8.2 

1 


R4: Southern Transdanubia 


26.6 


13.1 


21.1 


19.5 


21.6 1 


19.8 


RS: Northern Hungary 


11.6 


7.0 


11.3 


9.9 


20.4 


10.7 


R6: Northern Great Plain 


11.4 


6.7 


9.3 


9.0 


16.7 


9.7 


R7: Southern Great Plain 


8.7 


5.5 


11.4 


7,8 


13.5 


8.5 


Total 


6.7 


5.7 


10.0 


6.9 


155 


7.7 



Source: Nnhonnt Labour Centre 
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Unemploytftent in Hungary, 1990^1998 



Year 


Number of 
unemployed 1 
(thousand) (KLO 
definition) 


Number of registered 
unemployed 2 
(thousand) 


1 

Unemployment rate : 
(ILO definition) (%) 


Unemployment rate 
(registered) (%) 


1990 


. 


79.5 


- 


1.4 


1991 


. 


406.1 


- 


7.4 


1992 


437.7 


663.0 


9.8 


123 


1993 


518.1 


632.1 


11.9 


12.1 


1994 


4485 


519.6 


10.7 


10.4 


1995 


410.6 


495.9 


10.2 


10.4 


1996 


399.3 


477.5 


9.9 


105 


1997 


367.5 


464.0 


8.7 


10.4 


1998* 


313.0 


392.4 + 


7.5 


8.8 + 



• Vie sample of the labour force Survey (LfS) has been broadened since 1 998. so data are not fully comparable with 
earlier survey results. 

♦ hlovember 19S8 

5ourc«: * Central Statistics Office, Labour Force Survey, 2 National Labour Centre 



Unemployment rate by age group 1992-1998, selected years (%) 





1992 


1994 


1996 


1997 


1998* 


Age 


T 


• V7 


; M 


1 T 


: w 


M 


: T i 


; W 


M 1 


, T 


W 


M ; 


T 


W 


M 


15-74 


9.8 


8.7 


10.7 


10.7 


9.4 


11.8 


9.9 


8.8 


10.7 


" 1 
8.7 


1 


9.5 


73 


6.7 


8.2 


15-59 


10.0 


8.9 


10.9 


10.7 


93 


11.9 


10.0 


8.9 


10.8 


8.8 


7.8 


9.6 


73 


6.6 


8.2 


15-24 


17.5 


15.1 


193 


19.4 


16.6 


21.5 


18.0 


16.4 


19.0 


15.9 


143 


16.9 


133 


11.6 


145 


25-39 


9.9 


9.1 


10.6 


103 


9.7 


11.0 


9.8 


9.1 


103 


8.5 


7.9 


9.0 


7.4 


6.9 


7.8 


40-59 


73 


6.5 


8.0 


7.8 


6.4 


9.0 


7.5 


6.6 


8.3 


6.6 


5.7 


7.4 


55 


4.9 


6.1 


60-74 


4.3 


4.9 


4.0 


10.5 


14.9 


7.1 


5.4 


7.9 


3.4 


6.2 


7.7 


5.1 


9.3 


10.3 


8.6 



• S'* tfuarler 1938. 

Source: Central Statistics Office, Labour force Sunvy. 
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National ObservatoiyofHun2flry 



Unemployment by region 3"* quarter 1998 



Region 


Number of unemployed 


Unemployment rate 


(thousand) 


(%) 


Rl: Central Hungary 


673 


5.6 


R2: Central Transdanubia 


30,5 


6.6 


R3: Western Transdanubia 


26.7 


6,1 


R4: Southern Transdanubia 


34.0 


8,9 


R5; Northern Hungary 


54.1 


12D 


R6: Northern Great Plain 


56.0 


105 


R7: Southern Great Plain 


34.2 


65 


Total 


3018 


7.6 



Source: Central Statistia Office, Labour Force Sunvif 



Vacancies by region, July 1998 



- * Region 


SklUed 


Semi- 

skilled 


Unskilled 


Total blue | 
collar 


White 

collar 


Total 

«•# 


Rl: Central Hungary 


7500 


3,824 


1,955 


13,579 


1,246 


14,825 


Rl Central Transdanubia 


3591 


3,004 


559 


7,454 


745 


8,199 


R3: Western Transdanubia 


1,211 


1564 


367 


3,142 


285 


3427 


R4: Southern Transdanubia 


640 


859 


527 


2,026 


366 


2,392 


R5: Northern Hungary 


2,801 


2,550 


1,812 


7,163 


. 634 


7,797 


R6: Northern Great Plain 


2575 


3,417 


2,187 


8,479 


834 


9313 


R7: Southern Great Plain 


2,468 


2,541 


1,029 


6538 


881 


6,919 


Total 


21,686 


17,759 


8,436 


47,881 


4,991 


52,872 



Source: Notional Labour Centre 
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Unemployed persons by length of job search as a percentage of the total unemployed 




• Qi, 1998. 

Source: Central Statistics Office, labour Force Survey 



Expenditure on active and passive employment measures, 1994^1998, Billion HUF 





1994 1 


1995 1 


1996 


1997 

1 


1998 ’» * 

L 


1998 ** 


Passive measures 


52.4 


49.0 


51.4 


54.9 


57.6 


644 


Income support 


- 


- 


9.6 


20.0 


203 


21,1 


Active measures 


30.9 


28.4 


30.6 


46.3 


58.9 


61,4 


Employment service 


6.4 


7.1 


7.1 


8.7 


10.1 


10,0 


Investment in employment 
services 


- 


- 




2.3 


2.3 


1,3 


Public works council 


- 


- 


0.5 


3.4 ! 


5.2 


5,0 


Total expenditure 


S3.3 


77.4 


91.6 


121.2 


136.8 


146,6 


Proportion of active 


37.1 


36.7 


33.4 


38.2 


43.1 


41,9 


measures 















• planned figures 

** actual figures 

Source: Ministry of Labour 0 9SS) 
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Netimal Obsenatory of Hungary 



Expenditure on active and passive employment measures 1991-1997, (% of GDP) 





1992 1 


1993 


1994 


1 

1995 1 


1996 


1997 


Public employment service 
and administration (a) 


0.15 I 


0.15 


0.15 


0.13 


0.11 


0.13 


Labour market training (b) 


0.15 


0.23 


0.19 


0.13 


. 0.08 


0.08 


Subsidised employment (c) 


0.31 


0.28 


0.27 


0.17 


0.18 


0.23 


Unemployment 
compensation (d) 


2.15 


2.02 


1.07 


0.72 


0.60 


0.46 


Early retirement (c) 


0.05 


0.11 


0.15 


0.19 


0.16 


0.17 


Total 


2.81 


2.79 


1.83 


135 


1.13 


1.07 


Of wluch 


L . . . 












Active measures (a-c) 


0.61 


0.66 


0.61 


0.43 


0.37 


044 


Passive measures (d*e) 


Z2l 


2.13 


1.22 


0.92 


0.76 


0.63 



Percentage of the registered unemployed covered by the unemployment benefit system, 

1990-1997 



Period 


Covered by 
Unemployment 
Benefit 


Coverage by 
Income Support 


Total .. . , 
Coverage 


December 1990 


77.6 


- 


77.6 


December 1991 


76.8 


- 


76.8 


December 1992 


71.9 


6.2 


78.1 


December 1993 


51.7 


2Z4 


74.1 


December 1994 


36.9 


39.8 


76.7 


December 1995 


40.1 


38.9 


79.0 


December 1996 


29.2 


44.3 


733 


March 1997 


30.0 


42.8 


73.2 


June 1997 


30.0 


44.9 


74.9 


December 1997 


29.4 


41.9 


71.4 



Source: Boeri-Pulay (1998) 
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Annex 5 - Vocational education 

and training 



Hungarian schools by type of school 



1997/1998 


Schools^ 


Number 


Percentage of non*state schools 


Total number of schools (Primary schools, Secondary 
grammar schools. Secondary vocational schools, Skilled 
worker training schools, Typing and shorthand vocational 
school?, Health vocational schools. Other vocational 
schools. Special institutions for handicapped students. 
Colleges and Universities) 


6,055 


7.9 


Total number of non-state institutions (Primary schools. 
Secondary grammar schools. Secondary vocational 
schools. Skilled worker training schools. Typing and 
shorthand vocational schools. Health vocational schools, 
Other vocational schools. Special institutions for 
handicapped students. Colleges and Universities)^ 


478 


Total number of vocational schools (Secondary vocational 
schools. Skilled worker training schools. Typing and 
shorthand vocational schools. Health vocational schools 
and Other vocational schools) 


1,244 


8.2 


Number of non state vocational education and training 
institutions (Secondary Vocational schools. Skilled worker 
training schools. Typing and shorthand vocational schools. 
Health vocational schools and Other vocaticnal schools) 


102 


Total number of full-time students in schools 


1 , 666,551 


5.9 


Number of full-time students in non-stale institutions 
(Primary schools. Secondary grammar schools. Secondary 
vocational schools. Skilled worker training schools. Typing 
and shortliand vocritional schools. Health vocational 
schools, Other voc<*tional schools. Special institutions for 
handicapped students. Colleges, Universities)^^ 


99.096 



Source: SlafhHcs publication of the Ministry for Education, Statistics Re^rt 1997/98 Ministry of Education, 

Statistics Department, Hungarian Statistics Yearbook 1997, SM/tshVs on general education, Ministry of Education 



8 We cannot provide the number of educational inslUulions, only the number of educational/ training places, c.g., the 
multi-profile institutions (primary schools, secondary grammar schools, secondary vocational schools, skilled worker 
training school etc.) count as two or more institutions. 

9 As we have no definition of private institutions from the European Training Foundation, we have provided the 
number of non-state institutions maintained by churches, foundations and other bodies. 

10 We have data only on the number of students enrolled in non-state/ private schools. Other data on these institutions 
arc not available. 
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Annex 6 - Qualification stracture 



Number and distribution of students in education institutions at secondary level 

1990-1997 





Secondazy ^ 
gnutunar 
schools 


Secondary 

vocational 

schools 


Apprenticeship 

schools 


Vocational 

schools 


Total 


Total in 
vocatioxul 
education 
and training 


1990/91 


123^27 


168445 


209371 


15,484 


516,727 


393,300 


1991/92 


130378 


178,973 


204,655 


21,058 


535,064 


404,686 


1992/93 


136,729 


186,225 


188,570 


28,186 


539,710 


402,981 


1993/94 


138,198 


192388 


174,187 


30,411 


535,184 


396,986 


1994/95 


140352 


196,965 


163,330 


27,967 


528,614 


388,262 


1995/96 


140384 


208415 


154,294 


25,725 


529318 


388434 


1996/97 


140,867 


220,528 


143346 


19,924 


525,165 


384398 


1997/98 


+141,402 


+227,243 


-132337 


-11,274 


-512356 


-371,154 
















1990/91 


23.9 


32.6 


405 


3.0 


100.0 


76.2 


1991/92 


24,4 


33.4 


38.2 


3.9 


100.0 


75.6 


1992/93 


25.3 


34.5 


34.9 


5.2 


100.0 


74.7 


1993/94 


25.8 


35.9 


315 


5.7 


100.0 


74.2 


1994/95 


26.6 


373 


30.9 

1 


53 


100.0 


73.4 


1995/96 


26.6 


39.4 


29.1 


4.9 


100.0 


73.4 


1996197 


26.8 


410 


27.4 


3.8 


100.0 


73.2 


1997/98 


+27.6 


+443 


-25.9 


-2.2 


100.0 


7Z4 



* Data on handicapped students are not inetudcd 
Source: Statistical data of the Ministry of Education 
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Annex 7: Training places 
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j Completed higher education studies [ 


Completed secondary school or dropped out of higher 
education institution 

Of which 

m Completed technical sdiool 
m Completed general secondary school 
1 ■ Completed vocational sccondfliy school 


Completed skilled workers' training school 


Completed specialised secondary school 


Completed primary school and did not continue 
school or dropped out of secondary school 


E)id not finish primary (general) school but left at the 
age of 16 


Total 
Ofwhich 
m Skilled 
m Unskilled 


% Unskilled 


Percentage of young people who leave the educational 
system before completion of compulsory education 
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Number ftttd percentage of students enrolled in vocational schools who receive training 

in workshops and in enterprises 





Number of students in training places 


Year j 


in school 


out of school 


In large 
enterprises 


in small enterprises 
and with unclassified 1 
entrepreneurs \ 


TOTAL 




Workshops 


Work placements 




NUMBER OF STUDENTS 










1980/81 


20,804 


48333 


27,495 


56,964 


154,096 


1985/86 


25,702 


75,908 


34,848 


39,932 


176,390 


1990/91 


33,300 


83325 


40,216 


52,630 


209,371 


1991/92 


40,040 


69,506 


33,923 


61,186 


204,655 


1992/93 


46337 


52,178 


28399 


61,956 


188370 


1993/94 


52^93 


42,028 


20,804 


58,762 


174,187 


1994/95 


55,902 


33,725 


19471 


54,232 


163330 


1995/96 


58330 


27,721 


16,915 


51328 


154,294 


1996/97 


58,826 


27,669 


9306 


47,745 


143346 


1997/98 


58,253 


22,875 


9310 


41399 


132,637 


DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS (%) 






1 


1980/81 


133 


31.7 


173 


37.0 


100.0 


1985/86 


14.6 


43.0 


19.8 


22.6 


100.0 


1990/91 


15.9 


393 


19.2 


25.1 


100.0 


1991/92 


19.6 


34.0 


16.6 


29.9 


1Q0.0 


1992/93 


24.6 


27.7 


14.9 


3Z9 


100.0 


1993/94 


30.2 


24.1 


11.9 


33.7 


100.0 


1994/95 


34.2 


20.6 


11.9 


33.2 


100.0 


1995/96 


37.8 


18.0 


11.0 


333 


100.0 


1996/97 


40.9 


19.2 


6.7 


33.2 


100.0 


1997/98 


43.9 


17.3 


7.2 


31.6 


100.0 



Source: Stathtical data of Itic Mhiistry of Education 
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Number and distribution of training places in secondary grammar school. , 
secondary vocational schools, and apprenticeship schools 



Training places 


Type of school 


Secondary grammar Apprenticeship Upper secondary 

schools and secondary schools education institutions 

vocational schools 


Out of school (in enterprises) 


0 


25,685 


25,685 


Percentage In enterprises (%) 


0.0 


41,1 


24.9 


In school 


40,784 


36,779 


77,563 


Percentage in school (%) 


100.0 


58.9 


75,1 


Total 


40,784 


62,464 


103,248 



Source: Statistics Rqrort 1997/S3, Statistics department of the Ministry oj Education 
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Annex 8 - Teacher training 



Relevant information about teacher training in Hungary 

Vocational teacher training is aimed at training teachers to provide vocational teaching in the 
institutions providing vocational training in the Hungarian school system, i.e., in the vocational 
training institutions operating in the technical, economic, agricultural and health sectors, and to 
deliver training outside the school system, in line with their specialised qualifications. The goal of 
the training is to give teachers, who already have a high standard of theoretical and practical 
knowledge suitable for further development, a broad>based psychological, pedagogical and general 
education, including a basic knowledge of information technology, labour rights and children's 
rights. The aim is to produce teachers who are capable: 

■ of applying their professional qualifications to a teaching situation; 

■ of getting to know the students, respecting them, developing their personalities and directing 
their work outside the school in an individualised way; and 

■ of using efficient pedagogical methods and techniques. 

Such teachers need to have the basic knowledge required for family, vocational and educational 
counselling. They must be mature, autonomous and creative. They should be capable of constantly 
revising and refurbishing their knowledge and skills and of identifying with, and transmitting, basic 
human and social values. 



The Structure of vocational teacher training 

The current structure^^ of vocational teacher training developed in the early seventies. Vocational 
teachers are trained on two levels - univerFity and college - and in four sectors - technical/ 
economic, agriculture and health. 



12 The position of vocational teacher training in higher education. In a higher education institution, a diploma 
attesting to, and defiidng the level of the qualification, as well as the professional qualification itself, may be obtained 
in basic training and specialised further training. For basic training, the training provides college- or university-lcvcl 
qualifications. Institutions of higher education provide general and specialised further training, based on 
university-level basic, doctorate and master training. General further training Is aimed at expanding existing 
knowledge, while specialised further training concludes with the issuing of a diploma which Is a specialised 
quallHcadoa different from basic training. Teacher training, which involves more than 30% of all full-time students, 
n.(ers to all basic training branches In higher education where higher and specialised teaching qualifications can be 
acquired. The types of training are: kindergarten teacher training, elementary school teacher training, higher than 
elementary teacher training and special teacher training. Teacher training reflects the fundamental division of the 
training system into general teacher training (for public education) and specialised vocational teacher training. 
Vocational teachers arc prepared, not only to teach In the vocational school system, i.e., in vocational and secondary 
vocational schools, but alsc o participate in vocational training outside the school system. Teacher training is carried 
out at college and at university level. The areas of speciaUsation arc the (liberal) arts, sciences, arts, physical cducatioa 
technical education, economics, agriculture, health and teaching for the handicapped and special education. 
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The structure of vocational teacher training is summarised in the following table. 



The structure of vocational teacher training 



1 

1 

i 


1 Technical branch 

1 - * 


! 

Economic branch j Agriculture branch { 


Health 






Type of training 




University level 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 




College level 


Teacher 

Vocational trainer 


Teacher 

Vocational trainer* 


Teacher 

Vocational trainer^ 


Vocational trainer 



Vocaiionat leadicr training comprises coHc^c-lml x\xafionn! trainer training as well, SkiUed xuorkers witU secondary 
(matricutatioii) examination and praetieat vocational exfteriemv irwy wcatioual iramcr training to prepare tlte/n 
for practicai vucotional Irainittg. 
tn the areas of commerce and catering 



Institutions involved in vocational teacher training 

Vocational teacher training and vocational trainer training in Hungary is a decentralised system, 
based on an extensive network. It follows the secondary school system and covers the sectors shown 
in the following table. 
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The provision of vocational teacher/trainer training in Hungary 





1 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 

11 


1 

12 1 


13 ! 


14 


Engineering 


X 




X 






X 


X 














X 


Power industry 


X 






X 






















Information technology 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 












X 


Chemical industry 


X 




























Architecture/ construction industry 


X 








X 


1 


















Transport 


X 












i . — 
















Agriculture 
















X 








X 


X 




Food industry 
















X 














Environment protection 


















X 












Commerce 




X 
















X 










Catering 






























Economics 




X 


























Health 






















X 









1. Technical University of Budapest, 

2. Budapest University of Economics, 

3. B^nki Don&t Technical College, 

4. Kand6 K41m4n Technical College, 

5. Janus Pannonius University of Arts, Pollack Mihily College Faculty, 

6. 5z£chenyi Istvcin Technical College, 

7. University of Miskolc, Dunadjviros College Faculty, 

8. University of Agricultural Sciences, Godolld, 

9. University of Sopron, 

10. College of Commerce and Catering. 

Tire table also includes the Hajnal Imre University of Medical Sciences (11) where college-level 
vocational trainer training has been launched. 

Basic statistics on vocational teacher training 

At present, training in one or more branches of teacher training is provided in most higher education 
institutions, 53 out of a total of 90 institutions, and 17 of them offer vocational trainer training. 

Data on vocational teacher training is, however, difficult to establish from the available statistics. 



1 B 3 available 



Natkmal Observatonf Country Report 



Data on student teachers and full-time students 





1 

1993A994 


199<V1995 


1 i 

1995A996 


1996/1997 


Total numlxt of teachers 


18,687 


19,103 


18,098 


19429 


Total number of full-time students 


103,713 


116,370 


129,541 

~ . 1 


14^113 

1 .... 


Of which: 










full-time student teachers 


38,660 


40,790 


45,890 


1 46,211 


full-time student vocational trainers 


2,523^ 


2,729* 


1,600” 


1,432*" 


The total number of students participating in training, correspondence course and female students in 


teacher training 










Total number of students 
(full-time, evening and correspondence) 


133,956 


154,660 


179465 


! 199,032 

1 


Correspondence students in teacher 
training 


16,246 


20,537 


17,601 


! 17,822 


Female students in teacher training 
(full-time, evening and correspondence) 


27,738 


27,967 

1 


32,868 


32,601 

I 



. The ftumber oj corn\^}ioniienee studen tB partidpntin^ m 7 99W 7 w»ff5 1 ,57 4 **** 

* only technical un/ivrsiftrs and arts universities u4iic/i also proiHe teacher trairtins 

** only technical colleges and universities participating in vocational training (rouu&d figure) 

••• ontv the institutions listed in the iHKational teacher training list ivitftout the BME and the MKC 
•••• i>tr/u5iH^ the 7»riny\ Miktds University for National Defence and the Miskolc University but excluding Budaficst 
University of Economics, the College Commerce and Calaing and Pannon Source: Higher Education Statistics 
infiiniiatiim Uniivrsity of Agricultural Sciences. 
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Annex 9 - Career starters 



Number of registered unemployed school-leavers and registered unemployed by 
educational attainment in May, 1999 



Educational 

attainment 


Number of registered 
unemployed school-leavers 
by educational attainment 


Number of registered 
unemployed by 
educational attainment 


Completed primary school or less 


7,651 


167,123 


Completed apprendoeship school or 
vocational school 


8,146 


146,130 


Completed secondary vocational school 
or technical school 


5,221 


51,585 


Completed secondary grammar scliool 


3,108 


31,714 


Completed college or university 


782 


9,714 


Total 


24,908 


406,266 



Source; MonUily Report, May 1999, National Labour M. ihoiological Centre 
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Number of registered unemployed school-leavers by age group and education level (20 May 1999) 
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School-leaver unemployed by education level and counties (20 May 1999) 



Counties 


Completed 
primaiy 
school 
or less 


Completed 
apprenticeship 
school or 
vocational 
school 


Completed 
secondary 
vocational 
school or 
technical 
school 


Completed 
secondary 
grammar 
school 1 

i 


Completed 1 
college, 1 
university 


Total 


Budapest 


233 


139 


231 


155 


76 


834 


Baranya 


401 


374 


193 


128 


34 


1,130 


B&cs-Kiskun 


304 


415 


250 


150 


360 


1,155 




28^ 


345 


272 


172 


310 


11,070 


Borsod>Abauj> 

Zempl6n 


1,142 


1,494 


689 


420 


88 


3,833 


Csongx^d 


290 


257 


264 


144 


36 


991 


Fcj6r 


305 


272 


255 


123 


41 


996 


Gyor-Sopron- 

Moson 


94 


109 


106 


64 


26 


399 


Hajdd-Bihar 


795 


740 


363 


283 


65 


2,246 


Heves 


244 


233 


206 


94 


37 


814 


Kom&rom- 

Esztergom 


272 


272 


263 


138 


31 


976 


N6gr^d 


302 


242 


231 


121 


19 


915 


Pest 


271 


361 


329 


169 


44 


1,174 


Somogy 


294 


335 


245 


112 


23 


1,009 


Szabolcs- 

Szatm&r-Bereg 


1,290 


1,316 


473 


407 


73 


3,559 


JAsz-Nagykun- 

Szolnok 


448 


520 


275 


134 


37 


1,414 


Tolna 


342 


289 


216 


105 


27 


979 


Vas 


97 


99 


89 


46 


20 


351 


Veszprtm 


183 


233 


166 


112 


20 


714 


Zala 


57 


101 


105 


31 


18 


312 


Total 


7,651 


8,146 


5;Z21 


3,108 


782 


24,908 



Source; Monthly Report May 1999, Naticnai Labour MeOtodofo^icaJ Centre 
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Annex 10 - Continuing training 
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The most popular subjects for which training is offered 



1998 


Uniform Qassification System of Occupations ' 


Training [ 
courses 


Enrolment 


designation | 

1 


] 

Number 


1 

Number 


®/q 


Technical professions 1 


1,200 


22,139 


21 


Economic and bank administratots 


817 


19,637 


19 


Commercial and catering professions 


964 


18462 


18 


Operators of other non-movable machines 


358 


7,114 


7 


Professions related to non-material services 


314 


6,133 


6 


Healthcare professions 


181 


5,206 


5 


Professions in the iron and metal industry 


193 


Z816 


3 


Administrators of jurisdiction, life and property security 


113 


2356 


2 


Professions in the construction industry 


130 


1,681 


2 


Professions related to social and labour market services 


76 


1,669 


2 


Other, non-Usted professions 


1,017 


16462 


16 


1998 Total 


5,363 


103,675 


100 



Source: On Hu basis ofstatisticnt data ordered (No 1664 , 1665) within tlufiamework of National Programnufor Data Collection 
(OSAP). 
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Annex 11 - Research programmes 



1999 




Feasibility study of strategic plans on local, regional and national level. Restructuring the 
qualification structure. National Institute of Vocational Education 

Role of the social partners in the decision-making and elaboration phase of vocational education and 
training planning. National Institute of Vocational Education 

Curriculum Development, Feasibility study. National Institute of Vocational Education 
Labour Market Forecasts (short- and medium-term). National Institute of Vocational Education 

Feasibility study of modules developed in the field of computer sciences. National Institute of 
Vocational Education 

Research on the mutual impact of different programmes launched in the school-based education 
system, with a view to Identifying overlaps in different qualifications. National Institute of 
Vocational Education 

Comparative analyses of vocational education and training systems in European Union Member 
States, National uistitute of Vocational Education 



Structural and content overview of the National Register of Qualifications, National Institute of 
Vocational Education 

Accessibility of vocational education and training from different aspects (gender, age, educational 
attainment qualifications and regional and local conditions). National Iiwtitute of Vocational 
Education 

Development of an effective system to measure efficiency in the field of vocational education and 
training. National Institute of Vocational Education 

Work experience as training strategy. University of London, National Institute of Vocational 
Education 



1998 
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Cdrrier orientation^ Kand6 K^lm^Ui Technical College 

Project education, Kand6 K4lm4n Technical College, Teacher Training Department 
International master training, Kandd KAlm4n Technical College 

Sy stematlcs of public education. School management. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical 
Department 

Development of professional teacher training. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical 
Department 

Staff development in technical teacher training, Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical 
Department 

Education and integration. National Institute of Education 
Vocational training of disadvantaged students. National Institute of Education 
Continuing vocational training in Hungary, National Institute of Education 
Trailing outside the school system, Nationed Institute of Education 

Longitudinal research of students learning entrepreneurial skills. National Institute of Vocational 
Education 

Vocational education and training demands of employers and the economy. National Institute of 
Vocational Education 

Retraining as a tool of employment policy. National Institute of Vocational Education 

Analyses of the situation in the field of practical training, National Institute of Vocational Education 

Impact of the change in the qualification structure on schools, -National Institute of Vocational 
Education 




Elaboration of the background to vocational training for managers. Curriculum development, 
Kand6 K&lmdn Technical College 

An effective engineering education programme, Kand6 K4lm4n Technical College 

International master training - Pilot project with the Netherlands, Hungary and Russia, Kand6 
KilirUin Technical College 

Development of professional education, 197&*1990, Kand6 Kdlmdn Technical College 

Development of the contribution of municipalities to public educatioa Ministry of Labour 

Cost of vocational training and normative state financing, Expanzid Human Consultancy Ltd 

Library of documentation related to professional education of the Hungarian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, Ministry of Labour 
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Analysis of the database prepared within the framework of the government programme for the 
revision of public education. Ministry of Labour 

Analysis of the forecast and simulation model of secondary vocational training, with particular 
regard to participation in school-based vocational training, Ministry of Labour 

Employment and social development, Tecrmical University of Budapest Pedagogical Department 

Strengthening of educational and economic relations. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical 
Department 

Development of national vocational training, European Training Foundation, Technical University 
of Budapest Pedagogical Department 

Vocational training and privatisation. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical Department 
Methodology of distance leariung. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical Department 
Renewal of professioiwl teacher training. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical Department 

Staff development of technical .vicher training. Technical University of Budapest Pedagogical 
Depiurtment 

Integration of work and learning, European Training Foundation, National Institute of Education 

Labour demand and vocational education and training policy of the Austrian-Hungarian Joint 
Ventures, Natioiuil Institute of Education 

Vocational education and training - Conflicts and solutions on the local level. National Institute of 
Education 

Employers on labour demand and vocational education and training. National Institute of 
Education 

Professional education for young people who have an inefficient or purely formal primary 
education. National Institute of Education 

Institutional system of vocational education and training from its initiation to the present, National 
Institute of Vocational Education 

Research on the development of the education structure during the transitional period. National 
Institute of Vocational Education 

Training profiles in secondary vocational education and training in view of higher education 
profiles and the expected demands of the labour market National Institute of Vocational Education 

The changing structure of vocational education and training. National Institute of Vocational 
Education 

Overview of teaching entrepreneurial skills and the integration of these skills into the curricula of 
the institutions. National Institute of Vocational Education 

Interest of schools in the development of a qualification structure. National Institute of Vocational 
Education 

Important factors in carrier orientation - student responsibility. National Institute of Vocational 
Education 

Expectations of the 14-18 age group concerning vocational education and training - Evaluation of 
training efficiency. National Institute of Vocational Education 
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Curriculum development in the Regional Labour Development and Training Centres, National 
Institute of Vocational Education 

Feasibility study on professional training materials (books). National Institute of Vocational 
Education 

Development of local curricula in schools. National Institute of Vocational Education 

Interest of school managers in the development of the qualification structure, National Institute of 
Vocational Education 
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Annex 12 - Key legislation on 
vocational training 



48/1999. (XII. 26.) OM decree 

Decree 48/1999. fXII. 26.1 OM of tlie Minister for EducaHon on the conditions of the settlement of the 
costs of those who are obliged to contribute to vocational training and who fulfil this obligation by 
providing vocational training to their own staff and on the rules of the settlement 



47/1999. (XIL 25.) OM decree 

Decree 47/1999. fXll. 25.1 OM of the Minister for Education on the modification of decree 17/1999. 
(IV. 2.) OM on the execution of Act LXXVII of 1996 on contributions to vocational training and the 
subsidy to the development of vocational training 



ActofLXII.1999 

Act LXll of 1999 on the modification of Act LXXVII 1996 on contributions to vocational training and 
on the subsidy to the development of vocational training 

Decree 17/1999. (IV. 2.) OM 

17/1999. flV. 2.1 OM Decree on the execution of Act LXXVII of 1996 on vocational training and on 
the subsidy to the development of vocational training 

Deaee 45/1997. (III.12.) on high level vocational training 

Government Decree on the accredited/ high level/ school-type vocational training 
Contribution to vocational training 

Act LXXVII of 1996 on contribuHons to vocational training and on the subsidy to the development of 
vocational training 

Act on vocational training 

Act LXXVI of 1993 on vocational training 



Examination of skills 

Decree 10/1993. fXlI. 30.1 mom on the general rules and procedural system for vocational 
examinations 



Benefits to skilled persons 

Joint decree 9/1993. fXll. 30.1 mom-MKM on the benefits to be provided to students participating in 
school-type vocational training courses 
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Significant legislation related to contributions to vocational training: 

Government resolution 2013/1971 (IV.28.) 

Joint decree 2/1972. 1. 8. mom PM 

Resolution by the Council of Ministers No 41/1985. (X. 5.) 

22/1986. (VI. 20.) MT decree 
28/1988. (XII. 31.) MM-PM decree 
Act IX of 1988. §13. (2) a)-b) 

Act XXIII of 1988. on conti ibutions to vocational training and on the vocational training fund 
Act CIX of 1990 § 8. 

Act XCI of 1990. 

Act an of 1990 § 1., §. 2. and § 3. 

ActLXVIII of 1990 
Act ai of 1990, §9. 

Act XVIII of 1991. 

Act XCI of 1991, §75. 

Act LXXXVI of 1991, §2. section (1), subsections a) - f) 

Act.LXXVI of 1993 on vocational training 
Act XVI of 1994. 

Act LXXXIV of 1995 

Act CIX of 1993, § 1§ (1), (2), 3. § 7 and § 8. §-. 

ActCXIIofl996,§38. 

ActLXXIIofl995,§26. 

Act LXXXIV of 1995 

Act CXXIV of 1995 § 22, § 23, § 24 and § 27. (2). 

Act LXXVII of 1996 on contributions to vocational training and the subsidy to the development of 
vocational training. 
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